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nience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, 
tor the conser tinent fornot less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M.BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
ise Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





CHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The 
ETINGS of MEMBERS will RECOM- 
ane oN TRAY, November 3, and be continued on the first 
MENCE Fridays in the ensuing months, at 25, be George-street, West- 
The Chair taken at Four o' 
sae The ait OT LNG for 1849 will take place at Satisncry, 
Lo the Lorp Busnor oF Satispury. President, the Right 
fon SIDNEY Head M.P 
Axxvat L ONDON Meetine will take place in the second 
cm AWAy and the ANNIVERSARY DINNER in the course 


nth. 
ofthat market, Oct. 23. 


HE GREAT PEACE CONGRESS.— 
A PUBLIC MEETING of the Friends of Peace will be held 
EXETER HALL, on TUESDAY EVENING, October 3ist, 
. to receive M. VISs SCHERS, Councillor to the Belgian 
ernment ; M. PRANCISQUE BORE EVEH, Member of the 
French vent; MA Nembly; the BARON SURINGAR, of Hol- 
ln 2 ELIHU BURKI f, Esq., of the United States; and 
WILLIAM EWART, Esa... MLP.; the President and, Vice Presi- 
Peace Congress et or :—when a ORT o 

deat oft be Bree uted, and other im- 
rtant matters bearing on the. PEL JE QUESTION, will be 


Meeti 
submitted tothe Meeting, 1 71NDLEY, Esa. M.P., in the Chair. 
Members of Parliament, and other Gentlemen of emi- 
are expected H o take —> nev ap laa open at 
"The Chair to en at Six o’cloc 
Fire coe, N B. Seats reserved for Ladies. 





3% 





WINTER COURSE will be commenced on the following 
dates, at the several towns named below :— 








Hiull.......++- Oct. 16)Greenock ....Nov. 20) Ayr .......... 22 
Beverley...... » 21| Rothesay .... ,, 23) Kilmarnock.. ,, 29 
Burlington «99 27 | Stirlin voce sel. 4| Paisley ...... Feb. 5 

: iNov. 1 him? » 5|Edinburgh .. ,, 9 
Bradford ine’ a » 6 Dalkeith .... , 13 
Pontefract... 5 7 Dunfermline + 26|London....March 1 
fork ..eeseee » 1 — ereced Jan. 8| 


ust published 
SKETCH OF THE. “VOY AGES, TRAVELS, AND 
WRITINGS OF JAMES SILK’ BUCKINGHAM ; 
Withthe OUTLINES OF Ald. HIS PUBLIC LECTURES, and 
aPORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. In One Volume, tivo. pp. 
Price 5s, bound in cloth, gilt and lettered. 


Peter J ackson, London.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


‘10 SCULPTORS.— The Council of the Art- 
es of London offer the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS for an Original Bas-relief in Plaster, on a base of 24 
, by 8 inches high,to be afterwards engraved by the Anagly- 
graph B rocess for general distribution. The time for sending 
ne lodels is postponed from January Ist o Maren ist, 1849,— 
Further particulars may be ae at the 0 
4, Trafalgar-square, GEORGE GODWE IN, 2 Honorary 
__Det. 24, 1848. LEWIS POCOCK, | Secretaries. 


Moret DRAWING, Exeter HAtt, Strand. 
—Perspective, Furniture, Machinery, Landscapes and 
Figure Drawing TAUGHT on the method of Drawing from 
Models. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. Terms, 20s. 
for 2) Lessons. New Classes are now forming. Schools and Pri- 
‘vate Families attended.—Further particulars, with Models, — 
ng &c., may be obtained of Mr. Gandee, No. 19, Exeter Hall ; 

r. Parker, Bookseller, 445, West Strand. 


\ R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 

Manual, 213.—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 6s, 6d.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6d. —Ancient Coins of Cities 
and Princes, Lye Gallia, Britannia, 188.—Coins of the RKo- 
=> relating to Britain, 10s. . 6d.—Archwological Index, many 














*s* The Numismatic Chronicle, published quarterly, price 38. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, Londo: on. 


OCULAR AND ORAL hn «eam SCLENCE 
HING, 
ORE « or x TWO LECTURES, to Educational 
blishments, by MAJOR BELL, on the REVOLU- 
nine oh OF “EMP IRE, ma: may serve, where a course may not be 
——, to exhibit the multiform, mnemonical, and philoso- 
Phical appliances to which the Lecturer’s diagraphical/y-classified 
and comparative presentment of the whole surtace of historical 
time may be rendered rapidly and vividly available ; and to give a 
general idea of that system of illustratively-impressed historical 
teaching which has already so largely engaged the attention and 
omy elicited the warmest paper al of the educational and 


rental public.—Add M 
Bookie na ee fajor Bell, care of Messrs. Macfarlane, 














ERMAN.—Ctasses and Private Pupits 

dn RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street ; or Stu- 
eats attended at their own residences, by Mr. FALCK- LEBAHN, 

oH ‘or of ‘German in One Volume. 

2 scordially recommend this work as offering facilities to the 

iii ny elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best intro- 
ion to the language | and literature of Germany that we are 

uainted with.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspa 





[poxanp & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONRERS, 





No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, US 


*s* Consignments of Books, Paintin s, aarevions Fane: 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at hecotien 


T 
Ju LLIEN & CO’S MUSICAL PRESENTA- 
TION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. 
The Terms of Subscription, Three Guineas per Annum. 
vrny. feature Which’ distinguishes this Library from all 
lan 7 t the Subscribers, besides being pais 99 8 lied on on 
‘rig the year with all” kinds o of Standa: a New V 
fem, _— ¢ Compoaitions, have also the = of ~he 
subseri ently any Music to the full amount of their 
subserptons ‘in affording facilities to musical families in the 
camel for the perusal and acquisition of Musical Works, which 
Fall be obtained at any an oes in the kingdom. 
iculars may obtain 
Jullien & Co's, 214, ed, on application, at Messrs. 





Me =e eGnAMS LECTURES for the | 





| o me Guineas er Annum, according to the number of V olumes 
rs uired. The THREE GUINEA Country Subscription allows of 


| 
I 


\ HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN UM, 189, Strand.—Miss KELLY’S 
READINGS from SHAKSPEARE, 
Monday, October 30.—Romko axp Juuier. 
Monday, November 13.—Measure ror MEASURE. 
To commence at Eight o’clock. Admission : Members, Sixpence ; 
Non-subscribers, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Two Shillings.— 
Tickets s may b be had of the Secretary of the Establishment. 


ERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY of 
FRANZ THIMM, German Bookseller, 
88, New Boxp- “STREET. 
Terms :—Per Annum, 21s.; Six Months, i2s.; Three Months, 7s, 67. 
The newest Publications are constantly in circulation. 











Public Library, Conduit-street. 
— THIS EXTENSIVE ESTABLISH- 


T, largely connected with the Publishing Business, the 
New and Popular Works are forwarded for perusal to Subscribers 
in all parts of the country, and in any qua antity. Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. The new PUST CLIRCULAK, containing 
all the recent Popular Works, with terms, sent free to orders in- 
closing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street ; also The CataLocve of Repunpanyt Copies 
of New Works withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced 
prices, to orders inclosing two stamps. 


ENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY.— 
aan a Compony a, now by +--+ to undertake the execution, 
herw he most approved ELECTRIC, 
yDRAULIC, PNEUMATIC. and MECHANICAL TELE: 
GRAPHS ; particulars ¢ which [~ es ascertained by appli- 

cation at the Company s te eT 7 
Shen SHO sn SHAW, } General Managers. 

6, Gray’s Inn-square, oo 


+ rAW 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — OPEN- 
ING of Line to BASINGSTOKE. —Al.-TERATION for 
WINTER TRAINS, and Bases ns VARS of RETURN 
TICKETS, Ist Rerun es 48. 

The ie and HANTS RAILWAY, between READING 

aad os ‘OKE, will be opened for the conveyance of Pas- 
os eh Carriages, Horses, and Cattle, on and from 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, the Ist of November. 

On the same day several alterations will be made in the times 
of Great Western Trains; and some Trains will be discontinued 
during the Winter. — For particulars of all these changes, and for 
the times of Trains to and from Basingstoke, reference must be 
to new Train Bills, which will be ready for delivery on and after 
Monday, the 30th inst. 

The Directors regret to notify also that they are compelled, in 
consequence of the existing severe pressure on railway property, 








Fs 





N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

The best and newest Works in every department of Literature 
may be had in aay number, and without delay, from the above 
aa. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE ‘GUINEA PER 

UM. Family and Country Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five, 


WELVE V SLU MES at onetime, from the Works of the = 
ike or from the latest _ of the leading Publishers. A Post- 
office order, payable to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, will 
secure an immediate As. 


o . 
| OOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTO- 
GR APHS. —Just published, a CAT ALOGU E of very valu- 
able and highly important BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, recently 
purchased from the ancient library of Neville Holt, in Leicester- 
shire, the libraries of the late Right Hon. Lord Cowley, the late 
Rev. D. T. Powell, LiL. B., and other collections lately ‘dispersed ; 
including many fine and rare Books on am, Scottish, and 
Irish History, Topography, and Heraldry, ear’ y Voyages and 
Travels, Works relating to America, Old En ish) Poetry, Plays, 
and Songs, Books of Prints, a matchless Copy of the Ms urlborough 
Gems, Divinity and Church History, Salisbury and other Service 
Books, also some ve y Karly and Precious Manuscripts, Original 
Cartulary of the Priory of Newent in Gloucestershire, numerous 
Ancient Charters, Grants, and other important Documents from 
the time of King Henry I., Visitations, Pedigrees, Heraldic 
Drawings, County and Family History, an extensive collection of 
Vernon and Wager Navy Papers, Rare and Valuable Autograph 
Letters, &c., the whole of which are in the finest state of preserva- 
tion, now on, sale, at the prices affixed to each article (for read, 
money), by Thomas Thorpe, 17%, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 
House, London. Catalogues, price 1s. each, returned to purchasers. 
Libraries and collections of manuscripts arranged, catalogued, 
valued or purchased. 


IN’ r p > 
THX.0 COUNTRY PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
&.—A JOURNEYMAN © OPPERPLATE PRINTER. 
fully competent to undertake any description of work, wishes for 
EMPLOYMENT in any part ofthe country. Can provide his own 
press, &c. if required. No objection to make himself generally use- 
‘ul. A country residence being a greater object than a high rate 
of wages, - kind of proposition sent will meet with respectful 
attention. The highest testimonials can be given.—Address to 
. B., 8, Chapel-street, Pentonville, London. 


YO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 

WANTED, a respectable YOUTH as an APPRENTICE 
where he will have the opportunity of learning the Stationery, 
Vellum Binding, and Printing Businesses in the most complete 
manner. The situation is airy, and every attention will be paid 
to the morals of the youth, who will be treated as one of the 
family. A premium required.—Apply to Mr, Page, Trade Valuer 
and Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


— . : 
Te PRINTERS.—Mr. PAGE is directed to 

SELL the Business of a BOOKWORK and JOBBING 
PRINTER. The office is furnished with a great variety of type 
from pearl to 10-line, three iron presses, and every material suit- 
able to an office on a ‘respectable scale. ‘I'he premises are centrally 
situate in the City, with excellent light, and held at a very low 
rent. The connexion is good and may be extended. erms 
moderate.—Appl. y to Mr. Page, Printer’s Valuer and Auctioneer, 
8, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


TEWSPAPER PROPE RTY —Mr. PAGE 

is instructed to SELL a PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. 

The expenses are trivial, the profits good, and the situation most 
agreeable,—affording a favourable purchase to parties with 6vdl. 
aapely to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, 


PROVINCIAL NEWSParnn.— 

Mr. PAGE is desired to SELL a long-established NEWS- 

PAPER, advantageously situated in a Manufacturing Town. 

The advertisements are numerous and the profits can be satisfac- 

torily exhibited; the expenses are small, and will be found 

desirable to many persons with 8001 —Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


ie SANIT Y—SanpyweE Lt Park, tive miles from 


Cue_tennam.—This beautiful Mansron is replete with ever; 
modern improvement for the Kecovery of the Curable, and wit! 
every recreation and amusement for confirmed cases. It is situated 
ina walled Park of 120 acres, consisting of birch a, fir plan- 
tations, private terraces, shrubberies, and flower-garden 

The neighbouring walks and drives are —_ the finest scenery 
The on pos 2 report, * that 
peer oy r they have se seen any private establishment with 
which, in point of situation, construction, and means of varied 
sationed.” and amusement, they have had greater reason to 
sat 
It is conducted by Dr. HITCH (many gy Physician to the 
Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum), who, with his family, resides 





























and the ts for parochial rates, to relinquish 
the system of Return or Day Tickets, which will be entirely dis- 
continued from and after the Ist of Noveinbe nm 1848, 
By order of the Dire 
CHAS. A. SAUN NDE RS, Secretary. 
Paddington Station, Oct. 26, 1848. 








Sales dp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
GoUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctionssrs of 


Libraries and Literary Property, ELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on F ovember 3rd, an 
following day, atl, aCOLLEC TION of ANC ‘f and MODERN 
BOOKS in Theology, History, Biography, Jurisprudence, va peeen 

and the Arts, Belles Lettres, and General Literature ; Catal 
of which will be forwarded to parties favouring 8. & B. with t their 
ress. 


Objects of Natural History and Works of Art, Apparatus 
and the Fittings of a Chemist's Shop. 


wat ° ~ y 
{®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, November 3rd, at 12 o'clock, the MISUELLAN EO US 
COLL ECTION of a Gentleman deceased ;—comprising Objects of 
Natural History, in Shells, Fossils, Minerals, and Dried Plants ; 
acapital Electrical Machine and Apparatus, Microscope b; Dol- 
lond, Books, Pictures, Drawings and Engravings fram and 
lazed, fine Bronze, elegant plated Candelabra, Epergne and 13 
WV ater Plates, Table Lamps, and effects. Also the Fittings of a 
Chemist's Shop, consisting of several hundred Bottles, Show Glasses 
and Contents, Specie Jars, labelled Jars and Covers, Mahogany 
Top Counter, Nests of Drawers, &. &c.— Un view the day before 
the Bale, and Catalogues had. 














Published lately, 12mo. gilt lettered, price 58. 6d. 
D E A 8. 


By ANTOINE CLAUDE GABRIEL JOBERT. 

“This small volume conveys a large cempass of truth......We 
cordially advise the philosophic searcher into the most recondite 
truths of our nature. to make a thoughtful study of the whole of 

. Jobert’s remarkable essay.”—Literary Gazette, Sept. 16, 1848, 


he same Autho _ 

The PHILOSOPHY of GEOLOGY. Second 
Edition. Price 5a, 6d. 
“Those who take an interest in the higher generalizations of 
geology will find ‘much + this book that will repay a careful 
perusal.”—Atheneum, Dec, 11, 1847. 

* It is a book of St thought, and showing a large grasp of 
intellect.”—The Critic, pat 
the same Autho' ” 

The ART of QUES TIONING and ANSWER- 
ING in FRENCH. Price 4s. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


5 








Now ready, 
"I. HE ARCHITECT, BUILDER, and CON- 
TRACTOR’S POCKET-BOOK of PRICES, for 1849. In 
roan tuck, price 6s. 


The Engineer's and Contractor's Pocket-Book for 
1849. In roan n tuck, price 62, 

Tredgold on the Steam Engine. New edition, 
Part 3, price 28. 6d. Continued Monthly. 

Parker's Villa Rustica. Part 4, price 3s, Con- 
tinued Monthly, i 

Carpentry and Joinery. Part 19, price 2s. 6d. 
Part 20, Dec. Ist, completing the Work, 

Rudimentary Chemistry, price 10d. 
Natural Philosophy, 10d. 
Mineralogy, 2 vols. 10d. each. 
————— Pneumatics, 10d. 
—_—_—_—._ Civil Engineering, Vol. 1, 10d. 
Perspective, 2 vols. 10d. each. 
Geology, Mechanics, E ay 


Civil Engineering (Vol. 2), Architecture, 2 vols.— 
Series complete of 14 ee ne 














A Plan of the River = from the Barca de 

Vilvestre to its Mouth. By Joseph James Forrester, of Oporto, 

Merchant, Author of the Map ofthe Wine District of the Alto- 

Rovere and *A Word or Two on Port Wir Member of the 

shical Societies of Paris, Berlin, "eal London, &c. &c. 

Eexeared by We it Hughes. F.R.G.S. — 9 feet 8 inches by 2 fet 
5 inches, Price, full coloured, 10/. 1 








at may te Park, to whom application can be made. , 
Sept. 1, 1348, 


London: John Weale, mt High Holborn, 
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OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 

street, established 1820, is particularly adapted for Family Sub- 

oat tions, comprising a first-class collection of Standard and 
= orks. 


Ter 
4 by per annum, entitling to i. volumes “ag atime, all new. 
3 3 ditto. half of them new. 
22 ditto. 


‘ itto. 
Country subscribers of 42. 48. are entitied to pep cong volumes 
at a time, one-third of w hich are publications of the 
R. HO yd TON CU MING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


COLONEL C. H. SMITH’S WORK ON MAN. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 78. 6d. with Portrait of the MAN 
‘HE NATURAL HISTORY of the HUMA 


SPECIES, 
its Typical Forms, Pri inavel Distribution, Filiations. and igre 





ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S POR- 

4 TRAIT.—Just published, a fine Lithographic Portrait of 
this lamented Be oy from a recent and beautiful Da- 
guerreotype by M. Claudet. “a 7, 6d. (of which only a limited 
number are 9 ak Prints, : An early application is recom- 
mended to secure first a of this characteristic and life- 
like Portrait, the only a one. 

London: publish ‘laudet, at his Daguerreotype Esta- 
blishments, 18, King Willinm-street, Charing-cross (where the 
original may be viewed), and Colosseum, Regent's Park ; Acker- 
mann & Co. Strand ; and all the principal Publishers. 


baryon Ss —— 
. cloth, price 
THE POEMS" of LUDW IG U HLAN D, now 
for the first time translated from the German. Together 
N | with a a eee Notice of the Author, and necessary Notes, by 
lee Agency - the German Literary Institution, 32, Nicho- 
las-lane, Lombard-street ; and all respectable Booksellers. 








tions. By Lieut.-Col. HAMILTON SMITH. 
Thirty-four Coloured Plate ites. 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London ; W. H. Lizars, . Edinburgh. — 
ALISON'S EUROPE. 
In Twenty Volumes, crown 8vo. price 61. with a copious Index, 
THE HISTORY of EUROPE from the 
Commencement of the FRENCH REVOLUTION in 
ore to the RESTORATION of the BUURBONS 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in feap. Svo. price 6s. 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


KLEM ENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 

ces and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., F.R.SS. L. & E., Honorary Member of the Royal ‘Agricul: 
tural’ Society of ‘England, pat Author of ‘ Lectures on Agricultural 
Comte one Geology 








iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF MAZEPPA, 
This day is published, in one vol. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE COSSACKS of the UKRAINE, containing 
pycerephical Notices of MAZEPPA, SAVA, TELESNI AK, 
Sone lemoir of Princess Tarakanof; Particulars respect 
Catherine II. of Russia and her Favourites, &c. By Count 
H NRY KRASINSKI, Author of * The Poles in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ &. 
This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
Gonta: an Historical Drama. In Five Acts. 
By the same Author. 
mdon : Partridge & Oakey, [Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
sellers. 
Now ready, 4th edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, pr price 5s, 
HARACTERS of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
“ His dramatic criticisms are much and deservedly admired, he 
5 qunaee thoroughly with the spirit of Shakspeare.”—Asiatic 
fourna 
C, Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


12mo. roan, 5s. (sent post- free on receipt of 5s. worth of stamps,) 
INNOCK’S New, Improved, Amplified, and 

Illustrated Edition of MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, with 27 Maps and 64 En- 











= rtant feature in this edition is_the Introduction to 
Ancient Geography and History (140 pp.) by Mr. Pinnock, Author 


of the Catechisms. 

“ We have rarely met with a school-hook more carefully edited, 
or one of which the original design has been so greatly extended, 
and yet so well pare. ”— Educational Re 

artridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH. 
On the Ist of November will be published, Part I. price 1s, 
(to be - we in Six Monthly Parts) of 
LEM N T LORIMER: 
Or, bag > BOOK WITH THE IRON CLASPs. 
Romance of Times Past and Present. 
NGUS B. REACH. 
Illustrated by GrorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8yo. sewed, price 2 2a, 6d., with Etchings by the 
ONDERS DISPLAYED by the HUMAN 
Delta. BODY in its Endurance of Injury; “from the Portfolio of 


anton: Henry Renshaw, 356, = Beran. 
rd edition, just published, } price 




















R. ALLENS TREATISE on CHOLERA. 
PLAI ie RELENCM for y ty y - and TREAT- 
MENT. By T. M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Cholera Hos- 
arty Oxtord in i = let, which 
excellent pamphlet, which we recommend f rusal b; 
both medical and lay veadern ”— Lancet. steed ad 
“The best advice for La eg a treatment.”— Guardian. 
Oxford: Vincent. London: Renshaw, 356, Strand ; and J. H. 
Parker, 377, Strand. 
NEW eer ~ BY MR. HORACE MAYHEW. 
2 n the 3ist inst. price 1s. 
N ODEL W OMEN and CHILDREN. By 
YA. HORACE MAYHEW. Profusely illustrated by H. @ 
‘so, by the same Author, price 1s, each, new editions of 
MODEL MEN. Illustrated by Hine. 
CHANGE FOR A SHILLING. With Illus- 
trations by Hine. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and sold everywhere. 
In 1 thick vol. a new Edition, being the Tenth, enlarged, price 16s, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popu- 
lar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most 
efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a acta of approved 
Prescriptions, Management of Children f Medicines, &. 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the ‘Olas, Families, 
“ ond Lavelle ne absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. 
“Itis evidentl the result of great professional talent, 
and jodement ; pe ontes everywhere appears pon a me 
One objec . any evident—a sincere desire to 
benest 1 wafferog -> ey To ,Teceeamende work. iike 
resent to our readers, is only to man: regar 
bay As” re.”— Literary Journal, Feb. ro aiepanass venel 
t is altogether deserving of SOON pepalentiy. an tet 
Wee ew. 
Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, Piccadilly; Y 
egg, 73, Cheapside, ‘Sold by all Booksellers’ _ 








Octavo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 12a. 

ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
4 and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Hospital, by JOHN 

TOMES, Surgeon- Dentist to the Middlesex Hospita 
“With this extract we shall take leave of our author by com- 
plimenting him upon having produced one of the best and most 
scientific works on dental physiology and surgery which we have 
perused. It will be found most useful as a guide to the dentist, 
and as ieee of reference to the medical practitioner.”— Medical 


Ga. Zz 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, Third Edition enlarged, with 50 Coloured Engrav- 
ings and 100 Woodcuts, royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


ce 

fue NATURAL HISTORY of MAN: com- 

prising on pops into the Modifying Influence of Physical 

and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human Family. 
By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., F.B.S. 

Six Ethnographical Maps, as a Supplement to 
*The Natural History of Man’ and to‘The Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind. * Folio, coloured, and one sheet of 
letter-press, bound in cloth, 24s 

Hippolyte Baillicre, *Pablisher, : 219, Regent-street. 
T= LANCERS’ QUADRILLES, Piano Solo, 
38. ; ditto Duetts, 4a—Messrs. R. COCKS & Co, respectfully 
to announce that they are the sole seek of these extra- 
- sane Segeyeane Geneians, Wasen have attained their ninety- 
rst edition. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTION 
for the PIANOFORTE, figured by Czerny, price 4s.—‘“ oe 
veriest child might gain a knowledge of. pianoforte playing by 
studying Hamilton’s book. The instructions are more like the 
oral communications of a person conversing with the learner than 
like the essays that book-makers who attempt works of this kind 
generally give. In all there are 50 preludes and favourite airs. 
44 exercises, and 12 chants, fitted to the practice of a learner. 
The price is astonishingly low.” —Vide Berwick Warder. 

London : s & Co., New Burlington-street, Music Pub- 
lishers to the Queen. 


L BARBIERE, FIGARO, and NORMA.— 
These three admired Operas, with Italian and English text, 
and Piano Accom animent, are now completed in the STAN- 
DARD LYRIC DRAMA (of which they form the first_Three 
Volumes, or 17 Parts), and may be had of every respectable Music- 
seller and Bookseller in the United Kingdom. Price of the two 
first 16a, and the latter 10s. éd., in boards The STANDARD 
LYRIC DRAM A is a monthly series of the best and most popular 
Foreign Operas, published perfectly entire from the original score, 
including even the unaccompanied Recitatives (never before given) 
and the Complete Original Text, with an English Translation, 
enabling the possessor to follow every note and word of the 
Opera from beginning sf end. Each Number contains 60 pages of 
ny ag 4 engraved music, at the orion of ‘bell low price of 
No. 18, containing the first portion of Bellini’s admired 
an SonNaMBvca Will appear on December the 1 
London: T. Boosey & Co., Publishers, 28, Holles-street, 











BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


for NOVE 
STON'S PROSE WORKS. Exitel"'t 
Fo JOHN, Esq. Vou. IIL., which ro 
The recent volumes are, Milton’s Prose Wo 


Menzel’s History of Germany. Lamartine’ nee, Vol ols. Land 17, 
dists. Ranke’s History of the P. a History of f the Ging. 
Sid er. Coxe’s L ife o the Duke oF Machu “ the C 
ography. Sheridan’s Dramatic Works an, 
Phtosephy FJ = and cangne e. Machiavelli's Ft 
is ory of Paintin, ‘oxe’s } 
of the Saracens. e = s ouse of Austria, 
‘ospectuses of Tae Sranp. may 
Bookseller. ann Tennent be 


Aut. 
Pen 
Ockley’s Histary 

had of every 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 
On the _ a - be i, 


aE POTTLETON’ LEGACY: a Ro 
ra: Two 'iitesientions on’ Onl nAbOT ea 





Part 7 RN Three aon Peat ON” 
AVARNI IN LON re 
G ALBERT tts, by 
III, 
Part 4, price 12. 
THE LONDON ANECDOTES for 


On the plan of * ae Percy Anecdote al . 
Containing ANECDOTES of PICT TURES PAINTERS, 
Part My ANECDOTES of the POPULAR & TULEGRAPE 
” ” 
z NVE ENTORS & DI 
D. Bogue, 86. Pleetstrect. and sold id everywhere ON ERERS, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected thro: . 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of oO Name wl 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with ities 
or aan k respect accommodated to the present 
e work is in every to the 
wane state _ panies research and whether on the ——— 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the lishers i 
vite a comparison with any other work roots — - 


s|BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OP 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HU UGHES 
K.G.3., Professor of Geography i the College for ot 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10g. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Becgraphy that has as yet fallen len in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend a. 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847, 


Now ready, 
BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES I N THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIV IEEOS , with all the Rail- 
ways, Places of Historical and leguters, © } Note, Ly of 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a General M: Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL M AP “a hibiting the 
Geography of the Commtey from the Ist to the 19th ——— To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A © COMPLETE INDEX toall 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and apace? in which each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman &( , 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 








MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS: 
A NOVEL. 


TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Father Eustace,’ ‘ The Barnabys,’ &e 


By MRS. 


** Mrs. Trollope is, beyond a doubt, one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers of the day.” 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Quarterly Review, 





THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 


L Crich 
F.M. Row: 
Carpenter, 
Combat a | 
vieve. By 
By Miss M 


CC 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound, printed uniformly with the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, 


THE CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A work of the highest and most universal interest. 


and Union.”—Morning Herald 


‘A most valuable and oun intensely interesting contribution to modern history. 


It were superfluous to insist on the extraordinary interest 
importance which must belong to a work like this, containing so many original and authentic memorials, and curious 
important documents, written by some of the most remarkable men of an epoch the most strange and ee seh 

“The most valuable contribution to modern history that we know of. Without these invaluable records it is impouils 
for any man to say, that up to ‘was moment he has had the opportunity of knowing the real history of the 


The work will rank among 1? 


Irish Rebellion 


most obviously important as well as singular collections of State papers of the day.”—Morning Post. 
Henry Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


and 
and 


T 
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— Just published, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


ters. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Second Edition, revised throughout, with very large Additions 


roo 1 vol. medium Svo. with 500 Engravings on wood, 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 


and Alterations, 
By the same Editor, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


and MYTHOLOGY. By various Writers. With several hundred Engravings on wood, Vols. I. and IL, each 1/. 16s. cloth. 
#,% Vol. III., completing the Work, to be published in December, 1848. 


London: TAYLOR, Watton & Maserty, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


MARY BARTON: 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 


“The author of ‘Mary Barton’ will not have long to wait for his or her due honour from the world. This is the sort 


of book which has long been wanted, and whether sent forth by a well-known or an unknown author, it is equally sure of | 


commanding attention. Gladly do we hail the advent of a true genius who can interpret faithfully between the operatives 
and the masters — between the low and the high — between the starving and the well-fed. The author of * Mary Barton’ 
has all the requisit for b ing one of the most powerful friends of the poor in this country.”"—Jerrolil’s Newspaper. 

“Excellent in the anatomy of feelings and motives, in the display of character, in the life-like and simple use of dia- 
Jogue—and the result is, a painful interest very rare in our experience.”—Athcnaum. 





London: Cnapman & HAL, 186, Strand. 








See . . . . . 
This day is published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 4s. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece from a Painting by Gronce CATTERMOLE. 


London: Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. No. LXXXII. 








1 Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. — II. The Dreams: an Adventure in the Life of a Danish Student. By 
F.M. Rowan.— IIL. Curiosities of Early Travel in the Holy Land.—IV. The Friends of our Youth and our Age. By J. E. 
Carpenter, Esq. — V. A Calamity in Professional Life.— VI. L’Embarras du Choix. By Charles Hervey, Esq. . 








Combat 4 L’Outrance. By Thomas Roscoe.—VIII. The Homesteads of Lower Brittany, By W. Hughes, Esq.—IX. Gene- 


vieve. By Caroline de Crespigny—X. The Black Slaver. By William H. G,. Kingston—XL The Countess de Rudolstadt. 


By Miss Matilda M. Hays. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


CHapman & HALL, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ata atetatae 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. No. CCCXXXV. 

L An Adventure on a Wedding Tour. By Dudley Costello. — II. Secret Plans of the Jesuits. — III. Castle Schildheiss. 
By John Oxenford.—IV. A very Ancient Variation of the Legend of the Most Holy St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By Robertson Noel, Esq. L.L.D.—V. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding.—VI. On the New 
Heidelberg Bastile now constructing. By Captain Medwin.—VII.'A Visit to the Battle-Fields of Cressy and Agincourt. 
By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. — VIL. A Few Months in Southern Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Napier. —IX. An Attempt 
to show that Fish are the Real Lords of the Creation.—X. The Fighting Fairfaxes. —XIL. Tick. By Charles Rowcroft. — 
XIL The Castlereagh Memoirs and Correspondence.—XUI. A Glimpse at Republican Paris Last Month.—XIV. The Visit 
of the French National Guards to London. By Mr. Jolly Green. — XV. The Habitué’s Note Book. By Charles Hervey, 
Eq—XVI, The Theatres.—XVIL Literature. 


. Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY PAIR.’ 
On the 1st of November will be published, price 1s. (to be continued Monthly) No. I. of 


PENDENNIS: 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, HIS FRIENDS AND HIS GREATEST 





interest and 
curious and 


s irroule 
sh Rebellion 


ENEMY. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘The Snob Papers’ in Punch, &c, &c. 


With Dlustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Early in December will be published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S 


BARGAIN: 


A FANCY FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


XUM 


THE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER. 

‘s 1 vol. 24 coloured Plates, ito. boards, Price 2s. 6d. 

‘| HE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER;; or, 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures for Little Children 

After the Sixth Edition of the celebrated German Work of Dr, 
HEINRICH HOFFMANN, 

London: Agency of the German Literary Institution, 22, Nicho- 
las-lane, Lombard-stre et; and all respectable Bookselle’ 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAUDLE 
LECTU RES.’ 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, the Second Part of 
MAN MADE OF MONEY. 

& Ry DOUGLAS JERROLD. This desirable Individual will 
ag his appearance every succeeding Month, until completed in 
Six Pieces. 

N.B.—The Man will every Month hold TWO PLATES (to be 
supplied by LEECH), for a Shilling. 

On View at the Puncn Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


YUNCH’S POCKET- BOOK, for 1849, will 
&. ~ be published on the First of November, price 2s. 6d., roan, 
cilt edges, with a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Ilus- 
trations by JOHN LEECH and RICHARD DOYLE. 
Pe NeH Office, 85. Fleet street, and all Booksellers. 


ELIZA COOK'S POEMS, 
Uniform in Three Volumes. 
In the Press, and will be publishe dina few days, 
(HE THIRD VOLUME of ELIZA COOK’S 
POEMS, containing the Poems written since the publica- 
tion of the *Seconp Sexies.’ Price 58. cloth. zi 
Also, the Fifth Edition of the First Volume, beau- 
tifully Illustrated, price 73. 6d. cloth, 











DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
This day, Second Edition, with a Map, Svo. 15a. 
ISTORY of SERVIA. Translated from the 
German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR, 
“ This book is opportune and important.”—Atheneun, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
- e This day. price 6d. 

R EMARKS on the GOVERNMENT SCHEME 
\ of NATIONAL EDUCATION as applied to SCOTLAND, 
By LORD MELGUND, M.P. 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


I 





4 This day, in 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
‘PHE NATURE and OFFICE of the STATE. 
By ANDREW COVENTRY DICK. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 





On November 1, in 4 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 32. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
“hancellor of the University of Cambridge), i 

} ISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY of MIND; 
embracing the Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, E 

Author of * History of Moral Science ;’ * E 

pa me avil ; yon Logic, &e. 

This Work contains notices of the latest Authors in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, the United States, 4 c. 

London: Trelawney W. Saunders, 6, Charing-cross. Oxford: 
J. U. Parker. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh : Mac- 
lachlan & Co, Dublin: Hodges & Smith. Paris; Lagrange, 
Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. Florence: M. Molini. Brussels: Hauman 
Y ow rork: J. Wiley. 4 
On the 3ist October, with Illustrations (to be completed in three 

Monthly Parts), price One Shilling, Part IL. of 
UINS OF MANY LANDS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL 
Author of ‘The Traduced.’ * The Eventful Epoch,’ &e. 

Contents of Pert 11.—Athens—Corinth— Ruins of Sparta—Mara- 
thon—Greek Isles—Field of Troy—Rome—Temples of Peestum— 
Pompeii, &e. 

“It propounds a subject full of interest."— Morning Herald, 

“ We are astonished at finding a work containing so much talent 
published at so low a price.”— Mirror Magazine, October. 

London: William Tegg & Co. Cheapside; and all Booksellers, 






iq. 
on Moral Good and 
























On November Ist, ae 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME. 


1 
ARIS, ITS HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 
AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. In 3 Volumes. Vol. 1. price 1s, 
“It is hardly necessary to ay e the reader that the greater part 
of this work has already been r ved with extensive favour by the 
public as a portion of the *L ry of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 
The whole has been carefully revised, and the part the most imme- 
diately interesting—the Revolution of 1*48—has been written ! a 
gentleman who has been enabled to form his opinions from his 
own experience, having twice visited France since the events of 
February, and 
facts.” 






sen much pains to ascertain the real state of 


RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. °: 
THE LOST SENSES—DEAFNESS AND 
BLINDNESS. By J. Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. In one double 


volume, price 2s. y 
The Cabinet History of England, abridged from 
the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ and continued to 1847. In 26 
Volumes. Vols. XIX. and XX. A Double Volume Monthly, 
price 2a. 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS. 
ICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part X.. ls 
Pictorial Gallery of Arts. Part X., 1s. 


Pictorial Sunday-Book, by Dr. Kitto, Part X., 


1a, 6d, 

Old England. Part X., 1s. 6d. 

Old England’s Worthies. Part X., 1s. 6d. 

Dr. Kitto’s Pictorial Life of Our Saviour. Part X., 
&d., completing the Work, which may be had handsomely bound, 
price 78. 6d. 

Mr. Knight’s One-Volume Shakspere—Plays and 
Poems, and a Biography. In 12 Parts, illustrated by Harvey. 
Descriptive Catalogues of the whole of Knight’s Shilling and 
Monthly Volumes may be had on application to the Publisher, 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
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PRINTED FOR iT ‘* LBEMARLE REET 
JAMES MADDEN, NEW WORKS eer 


ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
8, LEADENHALL STREET. 
— ae 


Now ready, in post & 


BAHAWALPUR, SINDH, 
MULTAN, AFGHANISTAN, 


AND THE WEST OF INDIA. 
By Suanamet ALI. 





In imperial folio, half morocco, price 52. 5, plain ; 
and coloured after the originals, 15. 


The Oriental Album. 


CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND MODES 
OF LIFE, 


THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, 


SPOT, 


101, 10s. tinted ; 
15s. 





ILLUSTRATED FROM DESIGNS TAKEN ON TUE 
By E. Prisss, 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-TRESS, 
By James Avaustus St. Jom. 


Fr ‘om the Morning ‘Post, Sept. 25. 
illustrated, there ! ~~ no fe wer tha 

















it. 
* Nubia a Egypt,’ it is, rry the. ‘pi 
ceptable; and in the manner of its pro is w 
be placed on the » Same shelf with that splend id example 


taste and spirit.” 


From the Times, Sept. 25. 
> which this age is dis- 
Oriental 


“Av hong the splendid illustrated works b; 
tinguished, there is, perhaps, none that will excel the ‘ 
Album, ‘which is devoted to 
life. Th ief illustrati« 

pe 















attenti “ f ai 
are to be means of informa ation as 
rom the Spect: wor, so 7 

skilfn! draughts: 
too oft n ire, cdot 





es e! 
ell as choice Works of 4 








NOTICE. 
H. H. WILSON’S 
NUATION OF MILL'S 


CONTI- 
INDIA 


s the History down to 1835, 
nll previous Svo. editions of 


PROF. 






(3 volumes 8yo,) is now ready 


*x* This Continuation ra 
Mill's India. 


rith a 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA, 
With PROF. WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and 
CONTINUATION, 
Is now complete in 9 volumes Syo. price OW. 68, 


Lately published, 
MGREGOR’S HISTORY 


of the 
SIKHS. 2 vols, 8vo. 248 


STOCQUELER’S ORIENTAL INTER- 


PRETER and TREASURY of EAST INDIA KNOW- 
LEDGE, Post 8vo. 1s. 67 

SECOND EDITION of Prof. WIL- 
SON'S SANSKKIT GRAMMAR. Svo, 18. 


BOPP’s COMP ARATIVE GRAMMAR. 
2 vols. Svo. 22. 28. 


Capt. DOBBIE'S ENGLISH and HIN- 


DOOSTANEE DICTIONARY (In the Character). 8s. 


The HITOPADESA. By Jounson. 
ARABIC SYNTAX. By Beresroro. 
STEVENSON’S MURATHEE GRAM- 
RAMSEY’S GUJARATI GRAMMAR. 
JAMES MADDEN’S CATALOGUE of 


ORIENTAL BOOKS may be had upon personal application. 


To be published in November. 


—_—~>_—-——_ 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. 


By Mrs. JAME SON. With numerous Woodcuts and 16 Etchings 
by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 423, 


Mr. RICH’S COMPANION to the 


LATIN DICTIONARY. With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Lost Sro. 218, 


Ill. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 


SAVIOUR, in Illuminated Printing. Bound in the style of the 
“Opus Anglicum.’ Square feap. 8vo. 218 ; morocco (by Mayday), 308. 


ECCLESIASTES ; ' or, The Preacher. 


Dinsotastel i, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. In massive 
arved covers. Jmrperial 3vvu. 423. [On November 15. 


2 
The SONG of SOLOMON. From the 
Script ires. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. 

E legantly bound in relievo leather. Imperial \ém_. 2138. 
[On November 15. 


vi. 

SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 

NETS. Set in Borders of col aren Ornaments and Vignettes, and 
ric shly bound. Square fcap. %vo. 


Vil. 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, 
in "the Words of his Chroniclers. Illuminated by H. N. HUM- 
PHLEYS. In carved and pierced covers. Post 8ro. 214. 

LOn Friday next. 





8. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Ac- 
cession of James II. By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
Vols. Landil. Spo. 

9 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with Sketches 
of their Lives, &. by E. FOSS, F.8.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. Land Il, tro, 28s, 

10. 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the Prin- 
iples of Beauty in Architecture 2nd the Arts. By J. FERGUS- 
Plates and Wovodcuts. Voll. Imperial §vo. 





Pun. 


ll. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
COLLINS, R.A. By his Son, W. W. COLLINS. Portrait, &c. 


2 vols. post Sve, 218. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHEUSA. By 


hob ERT E. LANDOR, M.A., Author of ‘ The Fawn of Sertorius.’ 
2 vols. post Svo. 


13. 
GOODALL and HAMMOND’S Solutions to 
the Questions of the General Examination at mnes, 200, conducted 
by lier Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 12mo, (Ready. 


Just published. 


14. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS 


XIV., and their Ministers (1697 to 1700). Edited by P. GRIM- 
BLOT. 2 vols. Svo. Bs, 
15. 
Mr. DAWSON BORRER’S NARRATIVE 


of a CAMPAIGN in the KABYLIE: with the Adventures of 
M. Suchet. Post 8ro. 108. 6d 


16, 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CLXXVIII. Svo. 6s. 


17. 
Professor LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 
TION to BOT ANY. 4th an corrected and enlarged. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 2 


18, 
Dr. C. WEST'S LECTURES on the 


DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 800. lis. 


19. 
INFANT BAPTISM A SCRIP- 


TURAL SERVICE, and Dipping Unnecessary to its Adminis- 
tration. By the Rey. K. WILSON. 8ro. 108, 6d. 





8, Leadenhall-street. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


Srom Antique Gems, Coins, §c. 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER 








° Mr. LA Y. ARD S NARRATIVE 
of bs RESEARCHES and DISCOVERIES in NINEVEH, 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 
illustrated by 100 Engravings, from Drawings make be 
Mr. LAYARD. Folio. , 


3. Sir GARDNER WILKINSON’ 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. Plates and Mays. 
2 vols, Svo. 


4. Mr. GROTE’S CONTINUATION 
of his HISTORY of GREECE. Vols. V. and VI. $y, 
Containing— 

1. Persian War and Invasion 
of Greece by Nerves. 

2. Period between the Persian 
and the Peloponnesian 
Wars. 


3. Peloponnesian War down 

to the Expedition of the 

Athenians against Sy. 
racuse. 


5. Rev. H. H. MILMAN’S LIFE 
and WORKS of HORACE. Illustrated by 300 Vignettes 
Crown 8vo. 


6. Mr. DENNIS’S NARRATIVE 
of several TOURS made to the CITIES and CEMETERIES 
of ETRURIA, Plates and Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 


7. RANKE’S 
PRUSSIA, COMPLETE. 
LADY DUFF GORDON. 


HISTORY of 
Translated by SIR A. and 
3 vols. 8vo. [Neat week, 


8. LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS, contributed to the QuARTERLY Review. Post 8v0, 


9, LORD CAMPBELLS LIVES of 
the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. First Series. 
A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 


MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS 
FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. By CHARLES BUXTON, Ey 


Second Edition, Portrait and Views, 8vo., 16s. 
. mre : 5 [Next week. 


The ADMIRALTY MANUAL 
of SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, jor the Use of Officers on Foreign 
Service. Edited by SIR 1. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. Post 
8vo. (Published by Authority.) 


12. Archdeacon WILBERFORCE 


on Z DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION of OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. 

13. Mr. HENRY TA YLOR S 
NOTES from BOOKS. Post 8vo. Uniform with ‘Noms 
From Lire.’ 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2%, 1848. 
REVIEWS 


The Large or Small Farm Question considered, 
in regard to the present circumstances of Ire- 
land. By Sir Robert Kane, 

Tyis is an exceedingly able pamphlet upon a 

subject very seldom treated according to the 

rules of common sense—namely, the present 
state of Ireland. We do not mean the political 
state of Ireland—not the infinite logomachy 
between the Old and the Young Repealers, nor 
between Mr. Smith O’Brien and the Attorney 
General—for with that division of the matter 
we have nothing to do in these pages; but the 
state of Ireland with reference to social evils 
and economical remedies,—the actual aspect of 
that perplexing problem which undertakes to 
unfold and to remove the causes that have ren- 
dered ba ane almost as lawless as Bokhara, 

Galway almost as savage as Tartary, and the 

entire population of the southern and western 

rovinces of a free and fertile and Christian 

d more emphatically bondsmen to a hard 
necessity than even the peasantry of Bengal or 
the subjects of Hyderabad. The author of the 
tract is Sir Robert Kane,—already so favourably 
known in the economical literature of his coun- 
try. The drift of the pamphlet is pursued as it 
ought to be in an eminently practical spirit. 
There is no Irish eloquence, and no Celtic dis- 
cursiveness; and from first to last the mind of 
the writer is so resolutely directed to the facts 
and bearing of the main chance, that, guided by 
the internal evidence alone, we should have 
suspected him to be a member of the Stock 
Exchange rather than a resident in Ulster. 

The basis of Sir Robert Kane’s argument 
admits of an easy recapitulation. He has the 
perspicacity and good sense to perceive that at 
some very early period there must be an end, 
and a summary and decisive end too, to the 
— system of subsidizing Ireland from 

nglish and foreign sources. Sir Robert Kane 
addresses himself to the landlords and upper 

classes of Ireland; and he tells them, with a 

candour of speech to which they have been too 

little accustomed, that the time has come when 

Irish means must provide for Irish exigencies— 

that England will no longer exercise self-denial 

in order that Ireland may escape the pressure of 
misfortune and the penalties of improvidence— 
that the farmers of Norfolk, the mill-owners of 
the great county palatine, and the burgesses of 
Liverpool will not permit themselves to be inun- 
dated with a periodical influx of Irish pauper- 
ism, and hence that Irish property must prepare 
itself to maintain the Irish poor—that wholesale 
emigration is a scheme which even at the best 
and under the wisest control can only assuage 
the evils of a future rather than diminish the 
difficulties of the present time—that admitting 
these facts to be undeniable, they lead to an 
inference which is equally irresistible, and that 
inference is, shortly, that Ireland can only meet 
these new burdens by one of two courses: either 
the population must be diminished, or the 

Wealth—that is, the produce natural and arti- 

ficial—of the country must be increased. Ina 

Christian land and in the nineteenth century, 

you cannot decimate the people as Tamerlane 

extinguished the inconvenient pressure of his 

conquered subjects. An Irish pauper is a 

British subject,—and a British subject can fall 

ack upon what is really the poor man’s Magna 

Charta, the famous Statute of Elizabeth. ‘The 
emma therefore has in truth only one outlet, 

and that outlet briefly comes to this—that the 

agriculture of Ireland must be made to extract 
more food out of the land of Ireland. This is 
the first step. If you extract more food you 
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will have more surplus,—if you have more 
surplus you will have more rent,—if you 
have more rent you will have more wealth,— 
and when you have more wealth you can pay 
more taxes, and sooner or later it is reason- 
able to suppose that an affluence of resources 
will bring with it a wider sphere and a more 
diversified description of enterprise. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that growing potatoes and 
eating them will no longer be the staple occupa- 
tion and the monotonous doom of Irishmen; 
but that, as in more prosperous lands, the 
pressure upon exclusively agrarian sources will 
be siltovell by the growth of towns, the progress 
of the arts, and the success of manufactures,— 
that Connaught will contain as many miners as 
it contains cottiers,—that Galway will no longer 
present a barren shore to the Atlantic, but in 
some of its spacious creeks or commodious an- 
chorages will raise up a rival Carthage and anew 
Bristol,—and that in the valleys and upon the 
streams of that interesting south-west corner of 
Ireland marked and fashioned by nature to be 
the seat of successful handicraft there will grow 
up arace of men who, as wielders of the hammer 
and drivers of the shuttle and skilful workers 
in design, will introduce into their country some 
of those rich rewards which wait only upon the 
union of industry and art. 

Holding these opinions, Sir Robert Kane 
very naturally regards the existing system of 
cottier agriculture as the root of all evil in 
Ireland. He sees, and he says, that with cottier 
holdings you can have no real progress in the 
character of the cultivation. ‘The farms are too 
small, the tenants too poor, the rents too high, 
and the produce too miserable to admit of any- 
thing but the distressing results with which a sad 
experience has made us familiar. What, then, is 
a cotticr tenant in Ireland? We suspect that few 
Englishmencan precisely answer. By farthe best 
description of this class of cultivators has been 
given by Mr. Mill, and we will quote the substance 
of his outline. —“‘ Cottier tenure includesall cases 
in which the labourer makes his contract for land 
without the intervention of a capitalist farmer, 
and in which the conditions of the contract, 
especially the amount of rent, are determined 
not by custom but by competition. * * The 
produce on the cottier system being divided into 
two portions, rent and the remuneration of the 
labourer, the one is evidently determined by the 
other. The labourer has whatever the landlord 
does not take; the condition of the labourer 
depends on the amount of rent. But rent being 
regulated by competition depends upon the 
relation between the demand for land and the 
supply of it. The demand for land depends on 
the number of competitors, and the compe- 
titors are the whole rural population. The effect, 
therefore, of this tenure is to bring the prin- 
ciple of population to act directly on the land, 
and not, asin England, on capital.’”’ And, shortly, 
the result comes to this, that, as population in- 
creases daily and the land does not increase at 
all, the rent of the land ascends with the popu- 
lation and the ability to pay it descends in the 
same degree. At some point or other this pro- 
cess must inevitably stop. In several parts of 
Ireland there is reason to believe that it has 
stopped already. Subdivision has been pushed 
to its farthest extreme,—indigence has reduced 
the outturn to its most beggarly morsel,—and 
pauperism has swelled the numbers to be fed 
to the uttermost margin of that inexpressible 
degradation which has rendered the south of 
Ireland a byword in the mouths of all man- 
kind. 

There is, then, this question: — You want 
more produce out of the land. You cannot 
have more produce upon the present plan, 





How is it to be changed? Will you adopt 
the large-farm economy of Norfolk and the 
Lothians, and extract by means of large capi- 
tal and enormous machinery the utmost par- 
ticle out of the capacity of the soil? The 
answer, as given by Sir Robert Kane in the 
tract before us, seems to be conclusive. You 
cannot adopt this species of remedy, for two 
reasons :—first, because it requires more capital 
than Ireland has to spend,—and, secondly, be- 
cause it employs fewer people than Ireland has 
to feed. Then, will you adopt such a modifica- 
tion of the large-farm system as shall still leave 
the main part of the operation in the hands of 
wealthy agriculturists,—but so far changed as 
to substitute spade labour for animal and 
machine appliances? To this, again, Sir Robert 
Kane replies, that while the population might 
have found employment the landlords would 
have lost their rents by the absorption of the 
whole produce between the wages of the work- 
people, the capital of the farmer, and the 
remuneration of the farmer’s skill and _ risk. 
There is, lastly, a third supposition :—instead 
of large farms and wealthy middlemen, suppose 
that the surface of the country is divided into 
allotments large enough to find constant employ- 
ment to the family of a single peasant, what will 
be the result? This is Sir Robert Kane’s project. 
He contends (and, we think, with considerable 
reason) that by this contrivance of small farms 
the sharpest angles of the difficulty will have 
been cut off. The population will have found 
employment, the landlords will have obtained 
larger and more secure rents, and the grand 
point of augmenting the produce will have been 
effectually achieved. There remains the dif- 
ficulty of capital. You cannot have a patch of 
fourteen acres of land cultivated as it ought to 
be by a peasant farmer unless he has a — 
tionate capital. Now, if a farm of five hundred 
acres requires at least 6/. an acre to work it 
with effect, you will have 84/. as the require- 
ment for a patch of fourteen acres. Sir Robert 
Kane conceives that this is not a sum which, as 
a body, the small farmers of Ireland would find 
it difficult to raise. He believes the poverty of 
his countrymen to partake in a great measure 
of the only quality which is infallibly associated 
with everything lrish—exaggeration. Sir Robert 
Kane thinks that insecurity, high rents, and the 
visits of the tax-gatherer have impelled many a 
hoard into obscure hiding-holes and reckless 
savings banks :—and he calculates upon the be- 
neficial change which he proposes for restoring 
these secreted treasures to their wholesome and 
legitimate purpose. There can be no doubt of 
the existence of immense sums under these 
barbarous conditions. Mr. Tidd Pratt brought 
over with him from his savings-bank inspectica 
at least one fact that will survive the occasion, 
The rumour of his arrival and of his mission ex- 
cited a popular revolt in the poorhouse of one 
of the places upon his list. The malcontent 
paupers scaled the walls of the building, and 
rushed with terrific impetuosity, pay-book in 
hand, upon the astonished functionaries of the 
savings bank. We candidly confess that this is 
one of those utterly intractable facts which upset 
all the calculations of ordinary prudence when 
Ireland is to be the field of experiment. And, 
excellent, sagacious, and enlightened as are the 
propositions of this pamphlet, we close it with 
the melancholy conviction that its reasonings 
will have no force and its warnings excite no 
terror among the people for whose benefit it is 
written and to whom it is addressed. 

The concluding paragraphs, which we tran- 
scribe, contain an epitome of the whole plan.— 

“The landlords have therefore to learn the very 
important lesson that they are in trade, that they 
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have a business to mind, and that if they do not 
understand and mind that business it will go to the 
bad, and the concern will be a losing one. Even in 
Treland, the hospital for the aged and disabled ideas 
of Europe, feudalism and the divine power of land 
is dying—its worn-out form crushed by the iron 
power of the industrial spirit. It is therefore the 
part of the intelligent landlords to extricate them- 
selves from the ruins of a system of society which 
has passed, and adapt themselves to the cireum- 
stances of that which is growing up. They should 
recollect that the Megatherium was the monarch of 
an antediluvian world; but he is only the curiosity of 
the modern museum, They are the natural leaders 
of society. They are, as a class, the greatest holders 
of property—they ought to be the best educated 
and the most influential. Let them lead the people 
in the career of instruction and industry which must 
be the business of society for the next century, and 
they need have no apprehension of any interference 
with property or diminution of social influence or of 
political power. In conclusion, we would sum up 
the points we have endeavoured briefly to illustrate 
in this article, and we would intreat the consideration 
of the landlord and tenant classes to them. 

“1, That it is the simple right of an owner of land 
to sell or let it at the highest price the market will 
afford._2. That as the rent of land is practically a 
proportion in money of the value of the produce, the 
better the land is cultivated the higher rent will be 
paid.—3. That Ireland has a population of 8,175,354 
persons who must be supported from the produce of 
the land, and of these that 5,276,345 are directly 
dependent on the land for subsistence.—4. That if 
all Ireland was cultivated in large farms of 500 acres, 
on a plan the same as that pursued in the most im- 
proved parts of England and Scotland, there should 
be 3,351,242 persons, paupers, unemployed, whose 
annual support would cost at least ten millions ster- 
ling—5. That by a judicious system of spade hus- 
bandry, employment could be given to those pau- 
pers, replacing horses and machines in the farms, 
and costing the same as what the horses and paupers 
should cost on the former plan.—6. That on both 
plans so much of the produce should be absorbed by 
poor-rates and labour that little or none should 
remain for landlords’ rent.—7. That the same men, 
working on farms of their own for their own benefit, 
will work harder and better than working for daily 
wages.—8. That consequently a class of small farm- 
ers will raise more produce, consume more manufac- 
tured goods, contribute more to the national finances, 
and pay higher rent to the landlord, than a class of 
large farmers and labourers, or paupers occupying 
the same country.—9. As a money speculation, 
therefore, smal! farmers will pay better than large, 
provided they know how to farm. 

“ Provided they know how to farm, It is the school 
and not the workhouse that is wanted. It is the 
agricultural teacher and not the process server who 
should appear as the minister of the landlord’s inten- 
tions to his tenantry. It is instruction in the art by 
which he is to live, and pay his debts, and bring up 
his family, that the State owes to the people, to the 
people of all classes, of all religions, of all ranks. 
From the peer to the peasant all require indus- 
trial education. We do not want to see Ireland an 
universality of small farms. We have shown that 
small farms, as a class, would pay the landlord better 
than large farms; but we do not think that an abso- 
lute equality of social or agricultural rank would be 
desirable, or even if desirable, that it would be pos- 
sible. Indeed a universal system of small farms 
would be impossible from want of men; for the 
average number which we have found the population 
of Ireland to supply for that object,—that is, fifty- 
five labourers for thirty-six farms of fourteen acres 
each,—would be by no means sufficient. There are 
not enough of people in Ireland for small farm 
culture. On the other hand, an inevitable and first 
step in improvement is to transfer the pauper cottiers 
who, not living, but existing on their acres or half 
acres, or even three or four acres, are neither farmers 
nor labourers, have neither occupation nor industry, 
and give by their misery and inactivity a false idea 
of what the small farm cultivation might be and is 
elsewhere. That class must be changed partly into 
small farmers and partly into labourers on large 
farms, for a mixed system of farms of all sizes, from 


! 





| large farmers with the small. 





1,000 acres to 10, would probably produce a higher 
standard of work and greater produce than any uni- 
form system the tendency of which is stand-still if 
not retrograde. A class who could afford to try ex- 
periments with plants or with machines, a class who 
would introduce or adopt novel ideas and plans, a class 
who would express and defend the agricultural inter- 
ests,—all these are important uses of an admixture of 
And what would be 

more natural, more calculated to bind the interests 
| of landlord and tenant together, to bring the various 
| classes of rural society into harmonious contact and 
co-operation, than if our younger gentry, as a class, 
| in place of smoking on a racecourse or begging for a 

place in the police were to be large farmers. We do 
not mean merely to have land and cattle, and a herd, 
and to waste under natural pasture for a few cows 
the soil that should be growing food for hundreds; 
| but that they should do as some few with us, but as 
| almost all of their class now do in Britain—take to 
the farm and work. They would be imitated in 
their industrious virtues as they are now slavishly 
followed in their inactive vices. They would be each 
for his district a guide and an example. They would 
appear then to the people as their superiors in their 
own business, and would dignify agriculture in place 
of exposing themselves to the not complimentary 
criticism of the thinking classes, by the airs of pa- 
tronage with which they condescend to encourage 
that which is the means of their support and should 
be the great object of their attention.” 

We cordially recommend Sir Robert Kane’s 
pamphlet to the attention demanded at once by 
the importance of its objects and by the ability 
with which they are treated. 








Camaralzaman: a Fairy Drama. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. Ollier. 
Tuoven the name of a fairy drama suggests 
a mere piece of “ child’s-play,” more famous men 
accredited as poets and romancers have failed 
in similar dw than those who have suc- 
ceeded. Perpetually resorted to as the empire 
of Oriental Magic and the cloud-land of 
Northern Superstition have been (oftentimes 
under a futile hope of evading the difficulties 
of probability in invention and construction), 
it by no means follows that the Seers have 
been generally favoured with true visions,— 
even when their pilgrimage has been made 
in serious faith and after a novitiate of due 
preparation. La Motte Fouqué, Tieck, Hoge, 
Andersen and Mary Howitt are almost the only 
modern writers who have brought us home cre- 
dible news of what passes within the “ rainbow 
rim” of Elf-land. Moore’s Peri—all glittering 
as she is in eastern jewellery—has neverthe- 
less an incurable touch of conscience and 
Christianity in her composition. The super- 
natural agents who float through the pages of 
Southey’s romances have always been felt by us 
to be too unreal and remote; while, nevertheless, 
they assert themselvesas creatures wrought out by 
the anxious labour of the brains of Contrivance. 
Scott gave exquisite promise in his early ballad 
of ‘Glenfinlas;’ and his wonderful familiarity 
with the goblins and sprites of every country 
under the moon is a matter of history. Yet, in 
his White Lady of Avenel, he proved to no 
one more clearly than to himself, that in one 
branch of the Black Art the wand of his 
ancestor, Michael the Sorcerer, was a mere 
mortal rowan switch when he wielded it. Lastly 
—no offence to Messrs. Lover, Crofton Croker 
and others—the Irish fairies of late so gaily 
evoked smell of mountain dew and the smoke 
of the dudheen as much too strongly as the 
talking elf who lectured Sir John at Herne’s oak 
was redolent of the Rabbit of the Principality. 
If, then, the masters of fiction and song are 
found to have been but sparingly successful in 
this most delicate and fantastic exercise of ima- 
gination, who could with any reason have ex- 
pected a triumph or a novelty from Mr.G. P.R. 








James? Sooner could we have Indie ae 
for a Cookery Book that was to aioe a 
or another Interpretation of the Prophecig 
a Dahlia-grower’s Manual, or a History of os 
German Navy that is to be, than for a new : 
true version of the story of the Loving Par 
who were destined for each other in theis 
cradles ‘by the mark of the star,” Then he 
has treated his task like a trifle, or one in which 
there were no hopes of his succeeding. He hag 
not even “got up” the East by a study of the 
Koran, or Sacontala, or D’Herbélot, or Jon 
or Ouseley. A solitary fine speech about a shell 

—lying on the shores of Indian seas, 
is almost the only mark of locality which his 
oriental drama affords us. Now, this same 
“Indian shell,” as all our readers know is 
the commonest of common properties in every 
poet’s curiosity-shop. With our author, agai 
July is hot and December cold. His Mephis- 
topheles talks of “rheumatism” and “ honey- 
moons;” his lyrics run in the lute-measures of 
the Victoria Theatre and Sadler’s Wells—ere 
Sadler’s Wells dealt with the Ariels and Perditas 
of Shakspeare. This incurably English tone of 
Mr. James's ‘Arabian Night’ might in part 
have been excused had the legend possessed 
other claims on our sympathies. But the 
good planets have not made Mr. James 
either a dramatist or a lyrist. His human 
interlocutors are tedious and flaccid; and we 
see and hear the wood and wire of which 
his Genii are constructed at every flapping 
of their wings. He piques himself on havin 
fitted up “a new devil;” but, alack for al 
self-delusion! the Creature reminds us of nothing 
so much as “ the lady all skin and bone” of the 
nursery ditty,—regarding whom the poet was 
conscientious enough, in his very next line, to 
assure us that 

Such a lady there never was known! 
The Danasch of Mr. James is innocent of vice 
or venom. When he fancies himself droll he is 
only dismal. We will let him speak a little ;— 
first, in metrical description of the Princess 
Badoura.— 

Oh, she’s very lovely! If I had 
But flesh, I think I'd find a way to win her. 


It’s surely very sad, as well as bad, : 
To long, without the power, to be a sinner. 


She will not wed—so people think her mad; 
And close within that palace walls they pin her. 
When any one’s so wise, mankind are glad 
To say she’s cracked, or else—the devil's in her. 


The following is an agreeable piece of family 
history tendered by Danasch to a fisherman, 
whose notions of Respectability received a shock 
by the miraculous skill with which the speaker 
saved himself during a storm.— 

My mother was a duck, 
Who dining with a pelican one day, 
Became enamour’d of his big-bill’d son ; 
‘And being cross’d in love, as most ducks are, 
She tried to drown herself without success. 
Then, as the next best thing that she could do, 
Foiled in heroic suicide, became 
The wife of a rich cormorant. His son_— 
Comes of a swimming race, you see. Water 
Has small effect on me. 


But the placid reader may hope that, albeit 





Mr. James's devilry be calculated to produce 
small excitement even in the little world of 
those who fraternize with dolls and wear pine 
fore armour, the love in his lay may possibly 
be luscious—and its sentiment sweet, if not 
strong. To satisfy their curiosity, they shall be 
indulged with Camaralzaman’s contemplations 
of the lady of his choice, while the latter lies 
elegantly asleep.— 

Fair one! dear one! bright one! sweet one! 


‘Ah! unclose those violet lids, and lift thine 
one! 
Through ivory teeth and parted lips— 
Pearls coral beds adorning— 
The fragrant breath is pouring ferth, 
Like Araby at morning. 
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rae heart’s red tide through those blue veins 
In thrilling streams is rushing ; 
ood warm upon thy velvet cheek 
Youth’s dawning light is blushing. 
life, save those dear eyes, 
ai, eid in death-like slumber : 
Wake! lest I rob thee, in thy sleep, 
Of kisses without number. 
! ne! bright one! sweet one! 
Flr ome ince those violet lids, and lift thine eyes to meet 
paw 
Badoura, too, shall open her coral lips (as 
as “her violet lids”)—and sing the follow- 
ing ditty for the benefit of the public.— 

Her eyes are like fountains in light of the morning ; 

* From the depth rises up the clear stream of the soul. 

The soft waving tresses her fair brows adorning, 

Round the mind’s iv’ry palace, in dark masses roll. 

Kind Heaven, from the young rose’s inmost recesses, 

Has gather’d the hues on her soft cheek to rest ; 

And the lips, on which thy lip in fancy now presses, 

‘Are skies of warm crimson around the bright west. 

Like the swan’s is her soft neck, as white and as slender; 

Her eyelids’ pale morning still fringed with the night. 
Her heart as a child’s is all timid and tender, 
Her voice is the balm-bearing breath of delight. 

Is this enough? Nay, those whom such toys 
concern shall enjoy one specimen more. This 
is a duetto between a lad and a girl, rich in 
such bloom and ‘odious savours sweet’’ as 
night satisfy a Thisby’s self.— 

Enter a Lap and a Girt, bearing tetween them a basket 

of fruit and flowers. 
Girl. 
Fruit! fruit! Buy fruit! 
[They set down the basket, and sing. 
Deer. 
Lad. 
Oh, tell me how the garde: grows, 
Beside the living stream ? 
Girl. 
There fruits and flowers, in equal rows, 
Bask in the summer beam. 
Together. 
There are berries, 
And cherries, 
And violets blue, 


Lad 
Like the skies, 
Or thine eyes? 


Girl. 
What's that to you? 
qSpoken.) Fruit! fruit! Buy fresh fruit! 
Girl (sings). 
The melon, from the passing rill, 
With cool drops fills his heart. 


Lad. 
And orange-blossoms balms distil, 
To ease the lover’s smart. 


Together. 
And tansies, 
And pansies, 
Drink up the dew. 


Lad, 
From the skies, 
Or thine eyes? 
Girl. 
What's that to you? 

We hope that all young gentlemen and ladies 
of a tuneful and tasteful disposition are now 
contented ; and that, after such liberal citations 
as the above, we shall be excused from any 
analysis of the drama as a drama, or from any 

lay of those profound remarks which are 
legitimately to be expected when a “ play’s the 
thing.” But ere we part with Mr. J ames, our 
readers shall enter with us into the confessional, 
to listen while he narrates the temptations which 
impelled him to the commission of what he so 
Justly calls “a literary sin.”— 

There are excellent folk amongst the public 
who will ask, reasonably enough, ‘How can Mr. 
James have vacant hours when he writes so much ? 
Has he not published this very year, &c. &c. &c. ? 

ertheless, such is the case, I do assure the gen- 

en; and, except when driven by dire necessity 
—when some publisher's rod is lying heavy on my 
Shoulders, or an action for breach of contract looms 
like a thunder-cloud on the horizon, I have some 
re time in the day. Not that I mean to say 

is exact verity in a wonderfully amusing 
Sceount of my habits, published some years ago in 

ince, where the author declares: ‘ L’aprés-midi il 
$¢ livre aux plaisirs de la chasse avec ses amis ;’ for I 
Certainly neither hunt nor shoot every day of the 








year: I wish I could. I certainly do sometimes 
take a gun in my hand, and sometimes, to use our 
fine vernacular, ‘get on the outside of my horse,’ (I 
have never heard of any one since Agamemnon’s 
days who has tried the inside); but still there are 
times and seasons when the law prevents our seeking 
field-sports, and the weather gives us a hint to stay 
at home. It was at such moments, in the spring 
of last year, that the following pages were written, 
when I found that playing at chess bored me— 
especially when I was beaten — and when the 
cacoethes scribendi, which has become chronic, was 
strong upon me. That which amused my leisure 
hours then, may now amuse the leisure hours of a 
few others, and this is all the author expects or can 
gain from the work.” 

The author’s end has been fully attained. 
We have been amused; and any one desiring 
participation in the pastime cannot do better 
than study ‘ Camaralzaman’ for himself,—since 
the drama is maintained with unabated spirit 
till the curtain falls on 

—the love that renews its own fire! 








A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By 

W. Wittich. Cox. 

Tuar there have been great men of whom the 
world has known nothing has been expressed in 
one fine line—and has passed into an aphorism; 
—that great men know nothing of themselves 
has not been so generally conceded. A self- 
consciousness, it is contended, accompanies the 
possession of power. Mr. Long, however, who 
has contributed a portion of the short biogra- 
phical notice which precedes this narrative of 
travel, remarks of its author that he was “a 
man of real genius, though some who knew him 
knew it not,—and,” adds the critic, “‘I believe 
he did not know it himself.” The merits of 
Prof. Wittich as a geographical writer have long 
been familiar to the initiated: that his name 
has not become more public is a result due to his 
having been mainly engaged as an anonymous 
contributor to the Penny Cyclopedia and other 
similar serials — works which have been the 
hiding-places of many agifted mind. But how- 
ever this may be, the style and substance of this 
publication are their own recommendation. 

At what time Mr. Wittich undertook the 
voyage of which the present volume is the 
result we have no intimation in its pages. This 
is a fault. Ina book of travels it is expedient 
that we know the period when the observations 
recorded were made. If we have been rightly 
informed, the time here included extended from 
June to September of last year; but the omis- 
sion to state this is an instance of careless 
editing. 

In his younger years Prof. Wittich had re- 
peatedly visited the Alps of Switzerland. In 
gazing on the prospects from the Righi and 
Faulhorn he was struck with the idea that if 
anything similar could be met with in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ocean, ‘a picture of nature 
would be formed by their concurrence which 
would unite in one view all objects on which 
the stamp of extreme grandeur and beauty had 
been impressed.” Having heard that an im- 
mense mountain-mass existed in Norway “ which 
on three sides is surrounded by the sea, and 
whose summit for many miles in length and 
width is coated by a continual and thick cover- 
ing of snow,” he resolved “ to see and examine 
these extraordinary scenes with his own eyes.”’ 
Such is the origin of the present publication ; 
which now appears as an original work in Mr. 
Knight’s ‘ Shilling Monthly Volume.’ It would 
tend, we think, to the advantage of this and 
other serials if the fact of originality were always 
notified on the volumes to which it may apply. 

Prof. Wittich embarked with a friend “ at the 
beginning of June in a Norwegian vessel, bound 
from Hull to Stavanger,” from which place they 





were conveyed to the town of Bergen. On 
their way thither our traveller was made to feel 
the special burthen of solitude on the waters 
amid barren scenery, during the passage through 
Karm Sound.—Of his powers of description, 
one of the earliest pictures, the account of the 
Matre Fiord, might be adduced as an example : 
but we prefer quoting a passage connected with 
the favourite topic of the book—the Tops of 
Mountains.— 

“The country lying on the east of the Sir Fiord 
attracted my attention particularly. The view of 
them gave me an insight of the difference of the 
structure of the Alps and the mountain-masses in 
this part of Scandinavia. These masses do not, as 
in the Alps, present a continual succession of pointed 
peaks, sharp-backed ridges, steep declivities, deep 
ravines, and narrow valleys. Their upper surface 
extends nearly on a level. Near the fiord their steep 
sides rise to 3,000 feet or more, but then their surface 
ascends by a gentle slope inland, so that at a distance 
of several miles they only attain an elevation of about 
athousand feet more. Farther on the whole appears 
to be a level plain, where only a few isolated summits 
rise perhaps a thousand feet above it. These hills 
were still covered with snow, and we were told by 
our guide that they never, lose it entirely. But 
between them are large tracts which are free from 
snow, and on which cattle are pasturing in the months 
of July and August, until the winter sets in on these 
elevated regions, which takes place at the end of the 
last-mentioned month. The peculiar structure of 
these mountains explained to me a passage of Pont- 
oppidan, which I had read in my youth, and which 
up to this time appeared to me unintelligible. When 
this Bishop of Bergen, in his ‘Account of Norway,” 
speaks of the difficulty of making roads in those 
parts of the country which border on the sea, he 
adds that the only way of getting a sufficient number 
of roads would be to lay them out on the top of the 
mountains, which, however, was rendered difficult 
and almost impossible by their being too much 
encumbered with snow. The idea of laying out the 
roads on the top of the mountains appeared to be so 
strange, that it never escaped my memory. When 
travelling with some countrymen in Switzerland, I 
mentioned it accidentally, and as we then were just 
in view of the peaked Alps of Bern, all of us were 
convinced that a more extravagant idea had never 
heen conceived than that of the Bishop of Bergen. 
But now I had an opportunity of convincing myself 
that this idea was far from being extravagant. I now 
perceive that on the top of the mountains east of 
Sor Fiord roads could be carried for great distances 
without encountering greater difficulties in their 
level than in the plains of Warwickshire, the patches 
of snow over which they would have to pass, even in 
the midst of summer, being indeed the only hin- 
drance.” 

From the mountain-tops we will descend into 
the Valleys. — 

“Turning round the pillar which was standing on 
our right, we had before our eyes, and at a short 
distance, another cataract, which, as we were in- 
formed, is called the Ekdals Foss. * * Before we 
reached the cauldron into which the Ekdals Foss 
pours its waters, the path again began to ascend the 
southern acclivities of the valley. Partly on these 
acclivities, and partly on the summits of the rocks 
themselves, the path continued to run until we 
arrived on the shores of the Samnanger Fiord, which 
is about ten miles from the Ekdals Fess. We fre- 
quently caught a view of the valley lying below us. 
It was so narrow, and the steep rocks which inclosed 
it on either side approached at their base so near 
to each other as scarcely to leave space enough for 
the torrent running through it to press its foaming 
waters through the narrow channel. The impossibi- 
lity of making the footpath run along its banks was 
apparent enough. At one place the opening between 
the two rocky masses was so narrow that I did not 
think it impossible to leap across the chasm; but I 
do not think it probable that any person will ever 
make the attempt, as the rocks were at least five 
hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. For 
six or seven miles no change in the formation of the 
valley took place; but then the rocks receded on 
either side to a short distance, and between them 
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was a small basin, the largest portion of which was 
occupied by a lake, the Foérlandband. Here we 
could again feed our eyes with the traces of human 
industry. On the banks of the lake were a few huts, 
surrounded by patches of cultivation. Below this 
lake the valley is somewhat wider, but even here it 
has not been possible to lay out the path along the 
banks of the river, which increases in velocity as it 
approaches the fiord, which it enters at Tosse, foam- 
ing and tossing and rolling on in a continuous rapid, 
which in many countries would be considered a beau- 
tiful cataract. The peculiar formation of the valley 
I have just described struck my imagination with 
great force. I could not remember ever to have 
seen one of a similar shape in the Alps or in any 
other mountainous country I had visited. It ap- 
peared to me quite peculiar in its kind, and I wished 
to collect as much information respecting it as should 
come within my reach. When after our arrival at 
Bergen, I had become acquainted with the most 
intelligent and instructive natives of that place, I 
turned the conversation several times to this subject, 
all of them appeared surprised that I should consider 
the formation of this valley as anything peculiar, 
and they assured me that nearly all the valleys of 
Norway were of the same description ; and thought 
it strange that the valleys of the Alps should be 
differently formed. 





As most of these gentlemen | 
had seen a great deal of their own country, though | 


none had travelled far from it, I had an opportu- | 
nity of collecting many facts relating to this subject. | 


They all agreed that the valleys of Norway resembled 
one another greatly, except in length and width. 
They appear to be nothing but rents or chasms, 
narrow at the bottom, but not much wider at the 
top, their upper opening, between the edges of the 
mountains which inclose them, being frequently not 
twice as wide as the bottom, and their sides conse- 
quently very steep. At no place in this part of 
Norway is a valley to be found in the shape of a basin 
or trough, surrounded by gently sloping acclivities. In 
the interior of the country the valleys are exceedingly 
narrow and deep. Their bottoms are frequently not a 
hundred yards wide, and rarely morethan two hundred 
across; and these narrow glens are inclosed by rocks 
which rise to three thousand and even four thousand 
feet and more. Their bottoms are besides thickly 
strewed with large stonesand fragmentsof rock, similar 
to those we have seen in the valley of the Véring Foss. 
In this way very little space remains which can be 
made available for the production of food for man 
or beast, and therefore settlements are rarely to be 
met with in these narrow glens. Towards the sea- 
coast the valleys are much wider, but even there 
few are to be found whose bottom exceeds a 
mile. The lower portion of their declivities is less 
steep, forming, commonly, a slope varying between 
30° and 40°, so as to be accessible. This slope, how- 
ever, is rarely of one piece with the rocks to which 
it is attached, but consists mostly of single pieces of 
rock and débris which have been detached from the 
sides of the mountains, and lodged at their bases. It 
s commonly overgrown with stunted birch, which at 
some places has been removed, wherever the soil 
has been found fertile enough for the production of 
grass. But above this slope the rocks rise with such 
a steep ascent as to prevent the earthy particles from 
being lodged on their surface. Therefore they are 
entirely devoid of trees, bushes, or grass, and no traces 
of vegetation are observed, with the exception of a 
few lichens. In these valleys nearly all the agri- 
cultural settlements of the country are found. The 
bottom, though comparatively narrow, and also at 
some places encumbered with loose pieces of rock, 
frequently affords considerable tracts, which are made 
available for cultivation or converted into meadows. 
As the mountains enclosing these wider valleys are 
rarely so elevated as to rise beyond the line of vegeta- 
tion, the more level portions of their upper surface 
are in summer clothed with grass, which affords pas- 
ture for cattle during four or five months of the year. 
But these mountains are of such extent, that in this part 
of Norway they occupy morethan nineteen twentieths 
of the country. This disproportion between these ele- 
vated mountains and the extent of the valleys is the 
true reason why Norway is more thinly inhabited 
than any other country in Europe. This dispropor- 
tion is still further increased by the wider part of the 
larger valleys being filled up by the sea. For the 





numerous fiords with which this part of the country | 


is indented in so striking a manner, are the lower 


parts of the valleys, and resemble them exactly in | which was visible everywhere, convinced 
their formation, except that the bottom, being de- | at g 
pressed below the sea-level, is filled with water. For | or no effect on these 
if those parts of the fiords are excepted which lie+| in the lapse of years 
in the immediate vicinity of the ocean, it is found | 
everywhere that the mountains inclosing them rise | 


to a great elevation, and with an almost unbroken 
and steep acclivity. It is really surprising to what 
a distance from the open sea these inlets extend. 
The Sogne Fiord, for instance, which is found at 
some distance north of Bergen, runs up between 
high rocky masses, and its innermost recesses are 
nearly a hundred miles distant from the ocean. 
The largest valleys in the Alps are not so long.” 

This extraordinary conformation of the Nor- 
wegian valleys and fiords caused much specula- 
tion in the Professor’s mind. But we pass over 
his reflections, apposite as they are, in favour of 
the following description of a Norwegian sun- 
set.— 

“The high and steep rocks which compose the 
islands lying opposite the entrance of Sogne Fiord 
suddenly rose in view. Their broken outline and 
pointed summits engaged our attention and gave it a 
new stimulus. Whilst we were walking and ex- 
amining the different shapes in which these rocks 
presented themselves to our view, as we were ad- 
vancing towards their base and passing outside of 
them, nature was preparing for us a spectacle of the 
most attractive beauty. Just as we arrived opposite 
the islands the sun was approaching the western 
horizon. The lower part of the sky, bordering on 
this horizon, was sprinkled with numerous fleecy 
clouds extending lengthwise parallel to the horizon. 
No sooner had the setting sun reached this cloudy 
region of the sky, than it invested the spaces between 
the clouds with a lively yellow, which towards their 
margin assumed a hue deeper than that of gold, 
whilst the clouds themselves were clad in the most 
brilliant red, which at some places passed into a deep 
purple. In silence and with a deep emotion we 
gazed upon this splendid scene until our eyes be- 
came dazzled by the wide effusion of light, and as 
they turned away they met the high rocky masses 
lying at our back, whose summits were still illumined 
by the last rays of the sun, whilst their base, resting 
on the sea, was already involved in the shades of 
night. Prompted by an involuntary impulse, we 
turned our eyes from one side to the other. As the 
light faded gradually away, the animation of our 
feelings passed insensibly into a greater degree of 
seriousness, and when we at last found ourselves 
involved in a darkness which only permitted us to 
distinguish the masses, we were seized by that sen- 
timent of awe which is only to be imparted to the 
mind by viewing such extraordinary contrasts as we 
had witnessed a few minutes before.” 

Another of those descriptive passages in 
which the striking characteristics of Norwegian 
scenery are powerfully brought out occurs in 
the description of the promontory of Stadt- 
land.— 

‘“* Between the Bukke Fiord and this promontory 
the continent of Norway at no place fronts the open 
sea, being everywhere separated from it by a band of 
islands of different dimensions; but the promontory 
of Stadtland is a tongue of land connected with the 
mainland, which stretches across this band of islands 
and terminates with a steep descent in the depth of 
the ocean. We qnickly approached this mass of 
rocks, and I know not that I have ever in my life 
seen an object more calculated to fill the mind with 
admiration and awe. The rocks of which the pro- 
montory is composed, do not indeed attain a very 
great elevation. I do not think that anywhere they 
exceed a thousand feet above the sea-level. But 
their upper surface and their sides display a rugged- 
ness which, I believe, cannot be surpassed by the 
wildest imagination. The peaks and short ridges 
with which these masses are crowned, are so close to 
one another that they appear to be separated only 
by narrow clefts. The declivities of the rocks also 
consist of narrow ridges, terminating at their tops in 
edges of singular sharpness. At some places, especi- 
ally along the south-western side, they rise to 500 
feet and upwards with such steepness, that in all this 





height they do not a to devi ‘.. 
foot from the oonpeuiiilies line. This Precadhr 
m 

and moisture must — ite 
rocks; they have not been able 
F to wear off the sharpness of the 
edges, though in summer they are frequently assailed 
by north-western and in winter by south-western 
gales. In looking at them one is induced to sy 
that the upheaving by which they have duen! 
duced, has only taken place lately, and this idea 
much favoured by their entire nakedness for = 
traces of vegetation are discoverable. Though Peg 
outsides of these masses exhibit in all their clea 
I may say, undeniable signs of their having beet 
upheaved by a force acting with inconceivable vio- 
lence, they themselves are apparently so closely con. 
nected as to constitute one continuous whole, 
Nothing in the world can afford a more lively picture 
of an orbis fractus; and well has one of the native 
authors said, that this part of the coast of Norway 
has an exact resemblance to a world in ruins, If 
one may venture to suppose that a disruption hag 
really taken place, I should say that it is not the 
mere outer shell of our globe that has been distorted 
here, but that by one of the great convulsions of 
nature its very nucleus, its kernel, has been broken 
in upon. What must once have constituted the 
centre of the earth has here been turned outside, 
When these rocks were broken, the whole globe 
must have trembled at the concussion of the con- 
flicting forces.” 

Such, however, is the grandeur of Norwegian 
scenery, that with all his descriptive power Prof, 
Wittich frequently expresses his apprehension 
lest he should have failed to convey even a faint 
idea of its peculiar sublimity.—We must borrow 
his curious description of the mountain of Troll- 
tinde.— 

“The mountain I am speaking of goes by the 
name of the Trolltinde, which signifies ‘ bewitched 
needles.” This term, however, is not properly ap- 
plied to the mountain itself, but to the strangely 
shaped figures with which its top is crowned. They 
are not situated on the same side of the valley on 
which the Romsdalshorn is found, but nearly oppo- 
site to it, among the southern mountains. The rocky 
masses on which the figures rest exceed probably the 
elevation of three thousand feet above the sea, and 
their sides are as steep or, if possible, still steeper 
than those on which the horn is superincumbent, 
The Trolltinde, or Bewitched Needles, are placed on 
the very edge of these masses, These are a consi- 
derable number of isolated rocks, of different sizes 
and shapes, standing close together. They resemble 
in some degree a number of chimneys of different 
height, or huge statues left in a rude and unfinished 
state. Some of them look like pillars, others like 
obelisks, and others have the form of wedges; a few 
are wider at the top than at the base. It is difficult 
to determine their height from the distance at which 
they are seen, but I should think that several of them 
must be more than fifty feet high. The’ width of 
these rocky masses is very inconsiderable in propor- 
tion to their height. Considering this circumstance, 
it must be a matter of astonishment how these rocks, 
situated at an elevation which exposes them to the 
full fury of the gales to which this region is subject, 
have been able to keep their position. In looking 
at them one would think think that no great force 
would be required to detach them from the rocks on 
which they stand and hurl them into the valley. 
Yet they must have been standing there for many cen- 
turies, and have resisted all the changes of the atmo- 
sphere and many most violent storms. I have never 
seen anything approaching them in shape and position, 
and I venture to assert that the wildest and most 
creative imagination could hardly conceive stranger 
and bolder peaks than those which nature offers at 
this place to the eyes of the astonished traveller.” 

For much more of the same peculiar kind we 
must send the reader to the volume itself—The 
late Mr. William Wittich, we may state, was 
German Professor at University College, in 
London. He was a native of Eastern Prussia, 
born at Schwarzort in 1782,—and he died on 
the 19th of February in the present year. 
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rd for Smelts, an Early Collection o, 
ee. Waited by James Orchard Halliwell, 

Esq. Printed for the Percy Society. 
Ir is with no mg that we find ourselves 
returning to the subject of Mr. Halliwell’s 
editorial pretensions; they having reached, as 
regards his recent exhibitions, that point of the 
“absurd” which if he — only in his own 
name might be safely left to the natural con- 
sequences of such a “reduction.” But this 
js another of the Percy Society's publications; 
and considering the attitude which that body 
takes before the public, we are not at liberty to 

ss over such an abuse of the purposes for 
which it is instituted. That Mr. Halliwell 
publishing on his own account would obtain no 
money from the public by these issues would 
be a sufficient corrective of the flippancy that 
offers them; that a Society which has already 
taken its money from the public should impose 
such issues on its subscribers as the promised 
value for which it has subscribed is a matter 
that requires the correction of those who assume 
to be literary assessors for the public. 

‘ Westward for Smelts’ is a curious collection 
of tales deserving of being reprinted, indepen- 
dently of the question whether or not it fur- 
nished Shakspeare with any hints for ‘Cym- 
beline’ or suggested to him the locality for his 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ But in the same 

roportion that it deserved to be reprinted, it 
deserved to be decently edited; and the whole 
of Mr. Halliwell’s editorship consists of a Pre- 
face which is the merest trifling, and just such a 
series of trivial or erroneous notes as signalized 
his last literary contribution to the Percy Society 
[see ante, p. 827.] As we have said, we will 
go somewhat out of our way to produce that 
which its mere worthlessness would have pro- 
tected from our animadversion if it had not the 
‘sanction of a Society established on a pretence 
of useful publication. 

And first for Mr. Halliwell’s Preface; which 
js as follows.— 

“The following collection of tales is reprinted 
from a tract, supposed to be unique, preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Steevens 
mentions an edition of 1603, but no copy bearing 
that date is now known to exist; and Mr. Collier 
believes, but without assigning any reason beyond 
that afforded by negative evidence, that the im- 
pression of 1620 is the earliest. The question is of 
some importance, for supposing Steevens be correct, 
Shakspeare might have read ‘ Westward for Smelts’ 
before the composition of ‘Cymbeline.’ In the 
latter case, he must have referred to an earlier ver- 
sion of the tale on which the drama is founded, 
probably to Boccaccio, Readers of medieval litera- 
ture will at once recognize the tales of the fishwives 
as modernized versions of stories which had long 
previously been published in various collections and 
in great varieties of form. They are not, however, 
to be viewed as important illustrations of the latter : 
itis rather as exhibiting the popular English liter- 
ature of that age that they are to be regarded as 
Worthy of publication. Their curiosity and value in 
this respect will be at once acknowledged.” 

Now, who from a perusal of this Preface 
would suppose that Mr. Collier in his edition of 
Shakspeare (Vol. viit. p. 136) had adduced in 
support of his belief that ‘Westward for Smelts’ 
was not published until 1620, the opinion of 
Mr. Halliwell recorded in his edition of the 
“First Sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
printed for the Shakespeare Society, p. 135,— 
that “not finding any notice elsewhere of such 
an edition, and there being nothing in the 
Cambridge copy to indicate that it is a reprint, 

am inclined to think that Steevens must have 

en into an error. It was entered in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company in January 
1619—1620.” Certainly this is a somewhat 
citcuitous mode of getting up an authority. 
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Mr. Collier quotes an opinion of Mr. Halliwell 
which is merely inferential ; and Mr. Halliwell 
then rests the original argument on Mr. Collier's 
broader shoulders, taunts him with having 
adopted it ‘ without assigning any reason be- 
yond that afforded by negative evidence’’—and 
then is ready to start his own argument anew 
with that confirmation. That is, Mr. Halli- 
well, by a sort of literary legerdemain, is in 
a condition to corroborate himself by him- 
self;—Mr. Halliwell by himself is supported by 
Mr. Halliwell as quoted by Mr. Collier. 

The Notes match the Preface: and that the 
reader when he peruses the following list of 
trivialities may not suspect us of invidious 
selection,—nor suppose, as he might naturally, 
that a number of well-considered and judicious 
comments are left unquoted in the pages whence 
these are taken,—we present our readers with 
the whole (two only excepted) of the illustra- 
tions which a literary antiquary, with a Society 
of pretension at its back, has thought fit to 
append to a little tract that does not in truth 
contain half-a-dozen passages presenting the 
least obscurity to the ordinary reader. The 
two exceptions which we have made are of 
examples omitted by us from reasons having no 
reference to their merit. If Mr. Halliwell 
thinks otherwise, he has it in his power to pro- 
duce them against us.— 

Page 5, Butter-boxes.* 
* A cant term for Dutchmen. See Miege in v. 
Page 7. Fearing they were in a swound. 
Swoon, A common archaism. 
Page 9. Outward parts.* 

* Outward parts. An expression used by Shakspeare in his 
Merchant of Venice, Act UL. se. 2. 

It is very true that the expression is used by 
Shakspeare ; and overloaded as his writings have 
been by the labours of the commentators, it has 
not occurred to a single one of them to hang an 
archeological peg on this. It was reserved for 
the critical acumen of Mr. Halliwell to find in 
the simple phrase an occasion of showing his 
acquaintance with another book than the one 
he happened to have in his hand. 
Page 10. Met.* 

* Measured. 
Ibid. The Fishwife’s Tale of Brainford.* 

* Malone refers to this tale as having probably lea Shak- 
speare to lay the scene of Falstaff’s love adventures at 
Windsor. There seems to be no rcal ground for such a 
conjecture. 

Page 12. Crosse.* 

* Misfortune. Cf. Midsummer Night's Dream, I. i. 
—and Johnson’s Dictionary, Mr. Halliwell 
might have added! 

Page 14. What a taking.* 
* Fright or consternation. 

—Here, too, Mr. Halliwell might have referred 
to Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Ibid. Entertained her with halfe a doozen gadding queans.* 

* That is, called her those names six times ! 
Page 16. Her tale was pleasant but scarce honest.* 

* Honourable, chaste. , 

—Dr. Johnson had anticipated Mr. Halliwell 
in this explanation. 
Page 20. Her Tale.* (The Fishwife of Stand on the Green.) 

* This tale is borrowed from Boccaccio, whose novel is em- 
ployed by Shakspeare in Cymbeline. It has been re- 
printed in Malone's Shakspeare, ed. 1821, Vol. XU. 

Page 21. As they continued loyall* to man, 
* Chaste, See Othello, IV, 2. 
—and Johnson’s Dictionary ! 
Ibid. As free from disloyaltie as the surfre from darkness or 
the fire from cold.* 

* This serves to illustrate a passage in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1V.4. “I rather will suspect the sun with 
cold than thee with wantonness.” The folios incor- 
rectly read gold. 

Page 22. To bring you some manifest token of her dis- 
loyaltie.* 
* Compare Much Ado about Nothing. 
If the reader will take our advice, he will do 
nothing of the sort. It will increase neither his 
apprehension of Shakspeare nor his admiration 
of Mr. Halliwell’s commentatorial skill. The 
go note is written in a style peculiar to 
r. Halliwell. To his “‘see Shakspeare’s ‘Much 


|Ado about Nothing,’ Act IV. and sc. 4.” he 

| should have added, in the words of the show- 

| mart——*‘ and then you shall see what you shall 
see !’ 

Page 24. And so went to bed timelier* thati he was wont. 

* Earlier. See Anthony and Cleopatra, LU. 6. 

—and Johnson’s Dictionary! 

Page 25. Separated with arras.* 

* Tapestry made at Arras. (!) 

Page 26. A wanton, a changeling.* 

* One who changes. See 1 Henry IV.V.1. 

—and Johnson's Dictionary ! 

Page 33. Using him as respectively.* 

« Respectfully. 

Page 36. In Boccaccio, the villain there named Ambrogiulo, 
was put to a cruel death, and his wealth, which was im- 
mense, was given to the injured wife. 

Page 37. Only in tongue 

She was deform'd 
Had that been charm’d * 
* Compare Othello, V. 2. 

Do, reader!—‘‘and then you shall see what 

you shall see”! 

Page 39. One night above the rest.* 

* Above the rest, especially. (!) 
Page 42. Which his wife seeing, stept in, bolting of him out.® 
* An incident exactly similar to this occurs in the romance 
of the Seven Sages. See Mr. Wright's edition printed 
Jor the Percy Society, 1848, p. 48. 
Page 45. Beare witnesse, good Sir John.* 
* This is, of course, addressed to the Priest. 
Page 48. And the avoiding of worldly tentation.* 
* Temptation—trial. Soin an early Manuscript Poem. 
Nor’s any place exempted from TENTATION 
Save Heaven, to ill that never had relation. 
—So also in Johnson’s Dictionary ! 


Page 49. No other cates.* 

* Provisions. See Taming of the Shrew, IL. 1. 
—Another opportunity for quoting Johnson ! 
Page 50. Therewith ‘gan he clip* her in his arms.* 

* Embrace. See Anthony and Cleopatra, LV. 8. 
—See also Johnson's Dictionary ! 

Page 53. Without suspect.* 
* Suspicion. See Comedy of Errors, Ul. 1. 
Ibid. There having obscured himself.* 
* Hid. Compare As You Like It, 1. 1. 


Page 62. That he made her sure for leaving apes* in hell. 
* Compare Much Ado about Nothing, i. 1. 

Do, reader! and you will find such a contra- 
diction between Shakspeare’s allusion to the 
proverb and that of the writer of this tract, that 
any other editor than Mr. Halliwell,—who 
seems to delight in giving an explanation where 
none is needed, and omitting it when required, 
—would have had a few words to say upon the 
subject. 

Page 63. For yonder is Kingstone, whose large and conscion- 


able pots* are praised throughout England. 
* Alluding to the Kingston ale. 


And this is all!—Now, why does the Perey 
Society lend its authority to the publication of 
Notes for the purpose of furnishing explanations 
that may be found in the commonest of our 
dictionaries? If the Council are tired of the 
existence of this Association, and desirous of 
bringing it to a close, let them entrust a few 
more such books to the present editor and they 
will be likely to accomplish their desire. If com- 
bination of means, literary and pecuniary, can 
produce nothing better than this, let us be left 
to get what we can from the operations of the 
ordinary publisher and the efforts of the indi- 
vidual author. 





The Women of the American Revolution. 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. 
(Second Notice.] 
Mrs. Ellet commences her second volume with 
a full symphony to the honour and glory of 
“Lady Washington,” as the first President's wife 
was always called inthe army. The marriage 
of Mrs. Custis to “the General” was brought 
about by an attack of love at first sight. e 
have frequently admired the amiable determina- 
tion of the Americans to invest their hero with 
all the fascinations and graces of the Champion 
of Romance—a curious, though natural, want 
of faith in the dignity of his reality! Mrs. 


By 





Ellet’s account of his first meeting with her 
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whom he married bears a whimsical resem- 
blance to the wooing of Desdemona by Othello 
done into prose—but by Mrs. Maury rather 
than by Mary Lamb. The following recollec- 
tions are more to our taste.— 


“The recollections of a veteran still living at Man- 
chester, Massachusetts, at the age of ninety-two, 
bear testimony to the kindness of Mrs. Washington 
towards those in the humblest sphere. One little 
incident occurred when she came to spend the cold 
season with her husband in winter-quarters. There 
were but two frame-houses in the settlement, and 
neither had a finished upper story. The General 
was contented with his rough dwelling, but wished to 
prepare for his wife a more retired and comfortable 
apartment. He sent for the young mechanic, and 
desired him and one of his fellow-apprentices to fit 
up a room in the upper story for the accommodation 
of Lady Washington through the winter. She her- 
self arrived before the work was commenced. ‘She 
came,’ says the narrator, ‘into the place—a portly- 
looking, agreeable woman of forty-five, and said to 
us: “Now, young men, I care for nothing but com- 
fort here; and should like you to fit me up a beauffet 
on one side of the room, and some shelves and places 
for hanging clothes on the other.” We went to work 
with all our might. Every morning about eleven Mrs. 
Washington came up stairs with a glass of spirits 
for each of us; and after she and the General had 
dined, we were called down to eat at their table. 
We worked very hard, nailing smooth boards over 
the rough and worm-eaten planks, and stopping the 
crevices in the walls made by time and hard usage. 


some pieces of lawn, of which Mrs. Washington had 
just purchased. The information was added, that 
she paid 6s. for handkerchiefs for her own use, but 
went as high as 7s. for the General’s.” 

Mrs. Abigail Adams, whose sesquipedalian 
sentences have been already introduced to the 
English public by her published correspondence, 
was a sort of pendant to Mrs. Mercy Warren. 
The high flights of others among the revolu- 
tionary sisterhood are very droll when they are 
recounted with such perfect good faith as by | 
Mrs. Ellet.— 

“Mrs. Peabody formed an early and enduring 
friendship with Mrs. Warren, for whose character 
and intellect her letters express the highest respect. 
Her correspondence contains frequent remarks upon 
the prospects of the country and the movements of 
the army. ‘ Lost to virtue,’ she says to John Adams, | 
—‘lost to humanity must that person be, who can | 
view without emotion the complicated distress of this | 
injured land. Evil tidings molest our habitations, 
and wound our peace. Oh, my brother! oppression 
is enough to make a wise people mad.’ On her road | 
to Plymouth to visit Mrs. Warren, her MS. journal 
mentions that she stopped at the house of Dr. Hall, 
where she dined on salt bacon and eggs. Three of | 
the daughters were grown, and appeared sensible as 
well as pretty. ‘ But,’ she says, ‘in order to discover 
whether their sensibility reached further than their 
faces, I sat down after dinner, while they were quilt- 
ing a very nice homespun bedquilt, and read in a 
book I had brought with me several detached pieces 
—‘ Virtue and Constancy rewarded,’ ‘Zulima the 





| 





Then we consulted together how we could smooth 
the uneven floor, and take out, or cover over some 
of the huge black knots. We studied to do every 
thing to please so pleasant a lady, and to make some 
return in our humble way for the kindness of the 
General. On the fourth day, when Mrs. Washington 
came up to see how we were getting along, we had 
finished the work, made the shelves, put up the pegs 
on the wall, built the beauffet, and converted the 
rough garret into a comfortable apartment. As she 
stood looking round, I said, “Madam, we have 
endeavoured to do the best we could; I hope we 
have suited you.” She replied, smiling, “I am 
astonished! your work would do honour to an old 
master, and you are mere lads. I am not only 
satisfied, but highly gratitied with what you have 
done for my comfort.” * * At one time the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief were at the 
house of Mrs. Berry, in New Jersey. While he 
remained here Mrs. Washington arrived. When 
the carriage stopped, and a female in a plain russet 
gown, with white handkerchief neatly folded over 
her neck, was seen, Mrs. Berry imagined her to be 
a domestic. But she was undeceived when the 
General went forward to receive her, assisted her 
from the carriage, and after the first greeting, began 
to inquire after his pet horses. * * Mrs. Wilson, a 
lady whose name is mentioned elsewhere in this book, 
has favoured me with an account of Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s visit to her father’s house at Union Farm, the 
last time she came to that part of New Jersey. She 
was escorted by Major Washington and ten dragoons. 
She remained a day and night at the house of 
Colonel Stewart, and spoke much with his daughter 
concerning house-keeping and her domestic affairs. 
Her conversation is described as agreeable, and her 
manners simple, easy, and dignified. Among other 
particulars, Mrs. Washington mentioned that she 
had a great deal of domestic cloth made in her house, 
and kept sixteen spinning wheels in constant opera- 
tion. She showed Mrs, Wilson two dresses of cotton 
striped with silk, manufactured by her own domestics, 
and worn by herself; one weighing a pound and a 
half, the other rather less. The silk stripes in the 
fabric were made from the ravellings of brown silk 
stockings, and old crimson damask chair-covers. 
Her coachman, footman, and waiting-maid, were all 
habited in domestic cloth; though the coachman’s 
cuffs and collars, being scarlet, must have been 
imported. In the practice of this economy and 
moderation, as in the simplicity of her dress, Mrs. 
Washington appeared desirous of affording an ex- 
ample to others in inferior station. As late as 1796, 
Mrs. Wilson, inquiring for pocket handkerchiefs at 
a celebrated fancy store in Philadelphia, was shown 


Coquette,’ etc. This little memorandum throws 
| light not only on the writer’s character, but the 
| manners of the time. The result appeared satis- 
| factory : the young ladies being so well pleased with 
| the reading that they begged their visitor to con- 
tinue it.” 

| We are disposed once again to repeat Frank- 
| lin’s illustration of “salt with his strawberries” 
| when we come to the glorification of Mrs. 
| Martha Wilson’s “hoop petticoat, flowing train, 
| laces, gimp, and flowers.” The wearer of these 
| vanities, however, mixed in stirring scenes. | 
| More Spartan (as Mrs. Mercy might have ex- | 
| pressed it) was the style of Mrs. Rebecca Motte, 

| whose home happened to be “ over against’’ | 
Fort Motte, on the south side of the Congaree | 
river. Now Fort Motte was “invested by 

Marion and Lee.” — 

“Tt was occupied by a garrison under the com- 
mand of Capt. M‘Pherson of one hundred and sixty- 
five men, having been increased by a small detach- 
ment of dragoons from Charleston a few hours before 
the appearance of the Americans. The large new 
mansion-house belonging to Mrs. Motte, which had 
been selected for the establishment of the post, was 
surrounded by a deep trench, along the interior 
margin of which was raised a strong and lofty parapet. 
Opposite, and northward, upon another hill, was an 
old farm-house, to which Mrs. Motte had removed 
when dismissed from her mansion. On this height 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lee had taken position with his 
force; while Marion occupied the eastern declivity of 
the ridge on which the fort stood ; the valley running 
between the two valleys permitting the Americans to 
approach it within four hundred yards. M‘Pherson 
was unprovided with artillery, but hoped to be 
relieved by the arrival of Lord Rawdon to dislodge 
the assailants before they could push their prepara- 
tions to maturity. He therefore replied to the sum- 
mons to surrender—which came on the 20th May, 
about a year after the victorious British had taken 
possession of Charleston—that he should hold out to 
the last moment in his power. The besiegers had 
carried on their approaches rapidly, by relays of 
working parties; and aware of the advance of 
Rawdon with all his force, had every motive for per- 
severance. In the night a courier arrived from 
General Greene, to advise them of Rawdon’s retreat 
from Camden and urge redoubled activity; and 
Marion persevered through the hours of darkness 
in pressing the completion of their works. The fol- 
lowing night Lord Rawdon encamped on the highest 
ground in the country opposite Forte Motte; and 
the despairing garrison saw with joy the illumination 








of his fires, while the Americans were conyj 
no time was to be lost. The large ho aie 


centre of the encircling trench left but a few 

of ground within the British works uncovered. burn. 
ing the mansion, therefore, must compel the sur 
render of the garrison. This expedient was md 
luctantly resolved upon by Marion and Lee who, 
unwilling under any circumstances to destroy private 
property, felt the duty to be much more painful in 
the present case. It was the summer residence of 


| the owner, whose deceased husband had been a firm 


friend to his country, and whose daughter (Mrs, 
Pinckney) was the wife of a gallant officer then a 
prisoner in the hands of the British. Lee had made 
Mrs. Motte’s dwelling his quarters, at her pressi 
invitation, and with his officers had shared her liberal 
hospitality. Not satisfied with polite attention to 
the officers while they were entertained at her luxu- 
rious table, she had attended with active benevolence 
to the sick and wounded, soothed the infirm with 
kind sympathy, and animated the desponding to 
hope. It was thus not without deep regret that 
the commanders determined on the sacrifice, and the 
Lieutenant-Colonel found himself compelled to in- 
form Mrs. Motte of the unavoidable necessity of the 
destruction of her property. The smile with which 
the communication was received gave instant relief 
to the embarrassed officer. Mrs. Motte not only 
assented, but declared that she was ‘gratified with 
the opportunity of contributing to the good of her 
country, and should view the approaching scene with 
delight.’ Shortly after, seeing by accident the bow 
and arrows which had been prepared to carry com- 
bustible matter, she sent for Lee, and presenting him 
with a bow and its apparatus which had been imported 
from India, requested his substitution of them, ag 
better adapted for the object than those provided, 
Everything was now prepared for the concluding 
scene. The lines were manned, and an additional 
force stationed at the battery to meet a desperate 
assault, if such should be made. The American 
entrenchments being within arrow-shot, M‘Pherson 
Was once more summoned, and again more confi- 
dently—for help was at hand—asserted his deter- 
mination to resist to the last. The scorching rays of 
the noon-day sun had prepared the shingle roof for 
the conflagration. The return of the flag was imme- 
diately followed by the shooting of the arrows, to 
which balls of blazing rosin and brimstone were 
attached. Simms tells us the bow was put into the 
hands of Nathan Savage, a private in Marion's bri- 
gade. The first struck, and set fire; also the second 
and third, in different quarters of the roof. M‘Pherson 
immediately ordered men to repair to the loft of the 
house, and check the flames by knocking off the 
shingles; but they were soon driven down by the fire 
of the six-pounder; and no other effort to stop the 
burning being practicable, the commandant hung out 
the white flag, and surrendered the garrison at dis- 
cretion.” 

For the sake of the costume no less than of the 
character displayed therein, we find room for 
the following anecdote. 

“ Ann Elliott, the wife of Lewis Morris, was born 
at Accabee. In Charleston, while the city was occu- 
pied by the British, she wore a bonnet decorated with 
thirteen small plumes, as a token of her attachment 
to republican principles; and for her patriotic spirit, 
was called ‘the beautiful rebel.’ Kosciusko was her 
admirer and correspondent. An English officer— 
the second son of a noble family—who was bill 
upon her mother, became so enamoured of her that 
he sought the good offices of one of her female friends 
to intercede in his behalf; and even offered, if she 
would favour him, to join the Americans. Miss 
Elliott bade her friend say to him in reply, that to 
her former want of esteem, was added scorn for 
man capable of betraying his sovereign for selfish in- 
terest. She had before declined the gift of a splendid 
English saddle-horse, of which he wished her aecept- 
ance. She would not attend church, as she had 
been accustomed, in Charleston, while prayers were 
offered there for the success of the British arms; 
preferring to join in the service read at her mother's 
house, where petitions were put up for the dow! 
of the invaders, At one time, while Col. Morris, to 
whom she was then engaged, was on a visit to het 
at Accabee, the attention of the family was drawn 
to the windows by an unusual noise, and they per 
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= ~ived that the house was surrounded by the Black | Register, dated December, 1820, states that during | her burden; they raised their firelocks and disch 
he Dragoons in search of the young officer, who had | the late session of the court, Mrs. Gannett had pre- | a leaden storm at her as she went on; but the balls 
rds no time to escape. Ann went to one of the windows, | sented for renewal her claims for services rendered to | whistled past her harmless—and the intrepid girl 
on ed it, and, presenting herself to the view of the | the country as a Revolutionary soldier. She was at | reached the fort in safety with her prize.” . 
=? — ns, demanded what they wanted. ‘ We want that time about sixty-two, and is described as pos-| The above fragments, we apprehend, will be 
= Yo _ rebel !” was the reply. *Go and look for | sessing a clear understanding and general knowledge | admitted as justifying our last week’s remarks 
ho, him in the American army !’ answered the young | of passing events, as being fluent in speech, deliver- | on the quality of ‘The Women of the American 
4 irl. ‘How dare you disturb a family under the pro- | ing her sentiments in correct language, with deliberate | Reyolution,’—and also on the deficiencies of the 
| in tection of both armies?” Her firmness and resolution | and measured accent; easy in her deportment, afiable | chronicler who has here professed to collect their 
oat exequereds and the enemy departed without further rd br ah —* and robust and masculine in her | gallant d ec ds, their severe trials, and their poig- 
“4 The tragedy of Mrs. Caldwell’s murder makes T he story of Frances Slocum will at once be | nant sayings. . " 
na one of the darkest pages in this record; and | recognized by all readers of Mr. Cooper's novels OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
iade few women, at least, will object to escape from | as having been told by him in ‘ The Borderers.’ Affection, its Flowers and its Fruits. A Tale of 
sing it to Miss Kitty Livingston’s order for finery | —The exploits of Nancy Hart, “a honey of 40 Times. "3 vols.—Aggrieved at the class-prejudice 
eral from Nantes, and to the polite note from | a patriot, but the devil of a wife,” who shot of too many modern fictions, and determined to 
a & Washington inclosing the lock of hair by her| and hanged some half-dozen “ Britishers, “speak up” for the much-reviled rich and noble who 
—_ requested. The adventures of a Deborah Sam- | claim a record in the Golden Book of poissarde | have been largely therein placarded as the natural 
—— son may be added to the tales of those he-| and guerilla female ferocity.—In the case of! antagonists and trained oppressors of the poor—the 
= roines, beginning with Rosalind and coming | Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleecker, as of Mrs. Bache, | author of‘ Affection’ here presents us with a “ Counter- 
je down to George Sand, who have found “doublet | Mrs. Ellet manifests a superficial knowledge of | blast” as remarkable as ever was devised by earnest~ 
d the and hose” necessary to the assertion of their | her subject. That lady was an authoress; but | ness and ingenuity. Having read certain novels by 
o in- rivileges and the carrying out of their designs. | her biographer, while she speaks of her verses, — wicked —— M. Eugéne Sue and M, Alex- 
of the he joined the army in male attire; was wounded, | makes no mention of “the story of Maria ee - a ig a oa one 
which and made love to by the niece of Dr. Binney, her | Kittle,” in which Mrs. Bleecker used her expe- | “"“ © Renee CapeNES CungEages Sy Chem to Seer 
. o = ; Par “ } account than theirs. Weare shown an English Prince 
relief medical attendant, according to the constant | riences of the civil war with a force and sim-| 7. “ig a : se : 
onl ion of the st There was no need—and, | plicity such as memory alone could command of Gesclstein and Count of Mente Ciristo—pemens- 
with version © =e sod little w fi ~ i h 1 & a si ep vgn * | ing boundless wealth, boundless sagacity, boundless 
f her it may be surmised, as little warrant—for the | thirty —s ave elapsed since that tale was | patience, and resolutely combining and employing 
: touches of sentiment with which Mrs. Ellet has | in our hands, yet the impression left by it is | Ji these for the purpose of punishing vice and reward- 
= besprinkled the sequel of this often-repeated | still present and vivid. We shall treat the ing virtue, Lord Saxondale’s expedients, however, 
gion e— reader to but one anecdote more—a passage of are entirely his own. He has a hospital for persons 
g him “Her health being now nearly restored, the phy- | the “leaguer” of Fort Henry.— who have tried to drown themselves from our London 
ported sician had a long conference with the commanding “ For many hours, after the opening of the siege, | bridges. He contrives by skilful manceuvring to force 
m, a8 officer of the company in which Robert had served, | the firing of the Indians, eager for butchery, was met | his son into an amicable duel: the young man having 
wited. and this was followed by an order to the youth to | by a sure and well-directed fire from the garrison, | previously received permission to fight just one, and 
luding carry a letter to General Washington. Her worst | which was composed of excellent marksmen. But | only one—on his own account—and afterwards no 
iional fears were now confirmed. From the time of her | the stock of gunpowder in the fort was nearly ex- | more without the fullest paternal sanction! Hearing 
perate removal into the doctor's family, she had cherished | hausted! A favourable opportunity was offered, by that a wretched contributor to a Sunday paper is 
ieee a misgiving, which sometimes amounted to certainty, | the temporary suspension of hostilities, to procure a | anxious to make market of his wife, Lord Saxondale, 
hens that he had discovered her deception. In conver- | keg of powder known to be in the house of Ebenezer | buys the lady, by way of extricating her from the toils 
poe sation with him she anxiously watched his counte- | Zane, about sixty yards from the gate. The com- | of such a Belial. To illustrate and test the inde- 
pwnd nance, but not a word or look indicated suspicion, | mandant explained the matter to his men, and, | pendence of a poor author, the same high-minded 
rays of and she had again flattered herself that she was safe | unwilling to order any one upon an enterprise so Arbiter tempts the garretteer to write a naughty book, 
of for from detection. When the order came for her to | desperate, asked who would volunteer for the peril- that he may see the indignant refusal. The reader 
imme- deliver a letter into the hands of the Commander-in- | ous service. The person going and coming would | may be assured that the manner of narrating these 
ows, to chief, she could no longer deceive herself. There | necessarily be exposed to the danger of being shot | miraculous interpositions consists with the marvels 
e were remained no course but simple obedience. When she | down by the Indians; yet three or four young men | themselves; and he is, thus, sufficiently furnished 
nto the nted herself for admission at the head-quarters | promptly offered to undertake it. The Colonel | with daéa for determining how far our author—on 
o's bei of Washington she trembled as she had never done | answered that only one man could be spared, and | truth and fair construction bent—has succeeded in 
patna before the enemy's fire. Her heart sank within her; | left it to them to decide who it should be. While | making out a case for the Creesus-es and Aristocrats 
aa she strove in vain to collect and compose herself, and | they disputed—every moment of time being precious | who have been so darkly painted in the score of 
: of the overpowered with dread and uncertainty, was ushered | from the danger of a renewal of the attack before | books that we will not name. 
off the into the presence of the Chief. He noticed her ex- | the powder could be procured—the interposition of | Charms and Counter-Charms. By Maria J. 
the fire treme agitation, and supposing it to proceed from | a young girl put anend to their generous contention. | M‘Intosh.—If it be permitted to draw any conclus 
stop the diffidence, kindly endeavoured to re-assure her. He | Elizabeth, the sister of Ebenezer and Silas Zane, | sions from the prevailing tone of many fictions, a 
rung out then bade her retire with an attendant, who was di- | came forward and requested that she might be per- | large proportion of the men of the “ New Country* 
at de rected to offer her some refreshment, while he read | mitted to go for the powder. Her proposition at | must be uneasy in their minds. In the book before 
the communication of which she had been the bearer. | first met with a peremptory refusal; but she renewed | us, for instance, we find a sceptical gentleman who 
n of the Within a short time she was again summoned | her petition with steadfast earnestness; nor would | disputes the propriety of marriage,—undergoes the 
som for into the presence of Washington. He said not a| she be dissuaded from her heroic purpose by the | ceremony in order to satisfy the scruples of a beauty 
word, but handed her in silence a discharge from | remonstrances of the commandant and her anxious | hard to be won,—presently becomes weary of her, and 
— the service, putting into her hand at the same time | relatives. Either of the young men, it was repre- | escapes to Europe in the train of one of those phi- 
onan a note containing a few brief words of advice, and a | sented, would be more likely than herself to perform | losophical, passionate, fascinating widows, who are 
ted with sum of money sufficient to bear her expenses to some | the task successfully, by reason of greater familiarity | old acquaintances of ours—they having been pretty 
ochuent Pavien she might findahome. The delicacy and | with danger and swiftness in running. Her answer | largely exhibited as temptresses and sirens in 
tie spirit, a thus observed affected her sensibly. ‘How | was—that her knowledge of the danger attending the | the stories of Amelia Opie. Mrs. Mabury’s graces, 
 onhe "7 kful’—she has often said, ‘was I to that great undertaking was her reason for offering to perform then, and other pleasures of the same quality, are 
ine = good man who so kindly spared my feelings! the service ; her loss would not be felt, while not | the “ charms” which give half its title to this novel. 
« billeted = saw me ready to sink with shame; one word | a single soldier could be spared from the already | But Miss M‘Intosh also sets forth the triumphs of 
her that a him at that moment would have crushed me | weakened garrison. This argument prevailed; her ; “Counter-Charms.” The patience of the wife,— 
Je friends ra — But he spoke no word, and I blessed | request was granted; and when she had divested | the superior purity of her faith, attested by en- 
ed, if she for it.” After the termination of the war, she | herself of such portions of clothing as might impede | durance and self-sacrifice—the intensity of her 
Miss ar Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon. When | her speed, the gate was opened for her to pass out. | attachment,—wear better than the attractions of the 
y, that to vit ington was President, she received a letter in- | The opening of the gate arrested the attention | Platonic friend. Accordingly, the Husband is won 
a for 2 1  oagenny Shirtliffe, or rather Mrs. Gannett, to | of several Indians straggling through the village, | to subscribe to the long-tried opinion, that marriage 
selfish it- je e seat of government. Congress was then in | and it could be seen from the fort that the eyes of | is best—being charmingly reconciled with his wife, 
» splendid on, and during her stay at the capital, a bill was | the savages were upon Elizabeth as she crossed the | and “ living happy ever after” with her: while Mrs. 
er accept Inde Ponting her a pension in addition to certain | open space—walking as rapidly as possible to reach Mabury, the perverted and dangerous, in revenge 
; she had for h w ach she was to receive asanacknowledgment | her brother's house. But probably deeming a at his desertion of her for respectability, enters a 
yers wete ‘ er ssevaces to the country in a military capacity. woman's life not worth the trouble of taking, or convent, and dies of a broken heart! Can produc- 
sh arms; + peng to the houses of several of the officers, | influenced by some sudden freak of clemency, they | tions like this be pictures of life? We think not :— 
+r mother's pot a given in the city ; attentions which | permitted her to pass without molestation. In a yet their appearance, as we have said, is curiously 
e dow: at bo high estimation in which she was there | few moments she reappeared, carrying the powder frequent in Transatlantic fiction. 
Mortis, n 1805 she was living in comfortable cir- | in her arms, and walked at her utmost speed towards The Czar, his Court and People; including a 
‘sit to het ee ‘one wife of a respectable farmer, and the | the gate. One account says the powder was tied in Tour in Norway and Sweden. By John 8, Max- 
_— of wi of three fine, intelligent children, the eldest | a table-cloth and fastened round her waist: The well.— Good books of American travel are very 
| they pet was a youth of nineteen. The Dedham | Indians, doubtless, suspected this time the nature of good,—as we have had pleasant reason frequently to 
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point out; but this last judgment of “the Czar, his 
Court and People” cannot be included in the list. 
Mr. Maxwell is one of those terse and epigrammatic 
describers who would knock off St. Peter's in 
a paragraph, and “do for’ the Alps by a simple 
epithet. This mode is calculated to astonish the 
reader: but neither conviction nor clearness of im- 
pression necessarily follows a “ word and a blow.” 
So far from it, the victim may possibly be as much 
stunned as edified by the operation,—and praying to 
be delivered from Young Rapid as a cicerone, betake 
himself, by a natural recoil, to the most prosy of nar- 
rators as preferable and more profitable. Nor is 
Mr. Maxwell only brief and oracular in his descrip- 
tions :—his pages are full of facts. It is not easy to 
admit the possibility of so many absolute truths 
being carefully collected ;—more especially, since 
every one seems to agree that in no country under 
the sun is it so difficult to arrive at “the reality of 
things” as in Russia. We by no means conceive 
that Norway, Sweden, andthe Empire of the Czar are 
exhausted—but we have long felt that to travellers as 
exhausting as Mr. Maxwell they can henceforward 
yield little which is new. As fresh a book as this 
might have been written in the reading-room of the 
British Museum:—and this judgment expressed, 
absolves us from the necessity of any extract. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

On Tuesday the 17th inst., the Session of the 
Faculty of Arts was opened by Prof. De Morgan, 
with a lecture which, considering the place of its 
delivery—the hall of an academic institution —was 
a sort of curiosity in its way. Its theme was the 
dangers of mere reading for examination, to the 
formation of sound habits and the permanent acqui- 
sition of needful information :—and though the argu- 
ment was likely to be a little startling in certain 
quarters, the truths advanced were of that kind which 
will not be disputed in any. 

The lecturer commenced by some remarks on the 


years of the existence of the College. Herecommended 
that all allusion to the opposition which the College 
had experienced in its early days should cease: re- 
minding his hearers that the parties who had pro- 
phesied danger to religion and morals from the ex- 
clusion of theological teaching were also those who 
had called the repairs which the British constitution 
underwent at the same period by the name of wilful 
dilapidation. Feeling sure that themselves must 
confess the second prophecy to have been completely 
reversed, and that our institutions could never have 
stood the shock under which the continent of Europe 
isnowreeling if they had not beenstrengthened by those 
reforms, he recommended that no further attention 
should be paid to the first, unless an attempt were 
made to appeal to experience in favour of it—which 
he was sure could not and would not be done. The 
lecturer then noticed the strong feeling which pre- 
vailed among the original supporters of the College 
in favour of the ancient academic disciplines, and 
the utter absence of all disposition to propose a 
radical road to education. 

Characterizing the College as a reformer by birth- 
right succeeding to a firm and legal inheritance 
handed down by the old universities from remote 
antiquity, he hoped that its possessions would benefit 
by its function. He then proceeded to the main 
subject of the lecture. 

In consideration of the younger part of his 
audience, and also to avoid raising controversial 
feeling, Mr. De Morgan confined himself almost 
entirely to warning the student against the dangers 
of mere examination reading, without discussing at 
length the question whether the system should be 
reformed. This reform, he was satisfied, would be 
made in time: and he reminded the audience that 
as punishments, which were once thought as essential 
a part of college machinery as rewards and honours, 
had long been abolished by conviction of their utter 
inutility, so it need not be assumed as an impossibility 
that competitory examinations should one day give 
place to something of better result. He then pro- 
ceeded to his view of the dangerous tendencies of 
the existing system; from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts:— 

A student whose thoughts dwell upon his examinations 
only, and who reads for them as for an ultimate end— 
thinking of processes as to how far they will help him in 


answering the questions asked, and of results as to what | 
are avoided, I will not say by an express understanding 


their chance is of being in the printed papers—does not 
take a good mode of fixing anything in the mind for future 
use. It would be strange indeed if he lost everything; but I 
assert, asa matter of fact, that not only does the knowledge 
thus obtained quickly evaporate in great part, but the habits 
produced by such acquisi 
less utility. Tappeal to it as a fact which can be ascertained, 
and of which from observation I am fully satisfied. 1 admit 
the extraordinary character of the phenomenon —I agree 
that L should not have been prepared to expect it before- 
hand—and I do not profess to explain it; but so Lam sure 
it is. At the same time, there are many analogous pheno- 
mena of intellect. I cannot explain how it is that persons 
engaged in the detail of business can learn to bear in mind 
things which it is essential to remember, through precisely 
the days or months required, and then contrive to forget all 
about them immediately; but, nevertheless, we all know 
the existence of this not merely spontaneous, but pre- 
arranged, power of forgetfulness. Still less can lexplain how 
it is that an individual may, without much difficulty, train 
himself to awake from sleep not ata fixed hour, but at such 
hour as he shall determine over night to be necessary. But, 
though I cannot explain, I can easily group these observa- 
tions, and deduce from them the existence of a mental 
machinery which looks almost as if the receptive faculties 
could charge the memory for a given time, and instruct it 
to make an entry of the moment of dismissal. And students 
may rely upon it, that the permanence of their acquisitions 
depends much upon the state of mind under which they are 
made : —I mean the state of mind with respect to what the 
knowledge is wanted for. We can tell what you have got: 
none but yourselves can tell what arrangement you have 
made for keeping it. And the want of power to distinguish 
is one of the material failures of all existing systems of 
examination,—a failure inherent in their constitution. So 
much for the question of actual knowledge gained by those 
who think only of examination. With regard to formation 
of habits and acquisition of power, the question might 
possibly have been one of more difficulty. We know that 
both habits and powers remain after the matter on which 
they have been acquired has been forgotten. May it not be 
that this is the case even with those who never look beyond 
the examination? May there not be something worth 
having left behind even for them, as well as for those whose 
mode of study allows their acquisitions to be retained for a 
longer period? This would be a more difficult question to 
answer, because the observation which must give a conclu- 
sion must extend over a longer period. But the student as 
to whom the question might arise almost always renders it 
unnecessary to ask it. He does not address himself to the 





tion are of inferior soundness and | 
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digest. He puts by his unfinished and half-learn 
to await the time when the posi non eg y 4 

Then, in the few days or weeks which precede ro dy hand, 
makes a rush at his crude mass of ill-understood a trial, be 
endeavours to charge his unfortunate memor wan 5 
whole of it. There is no time to think of a nom - the 
entangle a confusion, or to give invention fair ha ~& 
suggesting something for future consideration, ADs hd 
wanted is to show a mass of learning on the day of & me cg 
tion—to make one successful effort during a few hon 

You will observe that in my allusions to examinati es 
have always spoken of competitory examinations Th “on 
dominance of the principle of trial of eomparative st —— 
is apt to mislead pupils, and has often misled teachers, the 
excuse for the latter is that they see the power of emul, = 
as an excitement to study; for the former, that they poe - 
be wiser than their elders. On both views — the te ~ 
and the learner's—much might be said of which I my ~4 
give a mere sketch. That emulation is a strong stimula 
fully admit; but to what does it stimulate ? Its first - 
is one which destroys the equilibrium of all seats of a 
tion in which any range is left to the student. Emulation is 
the desire of surpassing , but it appeals to the opinion of 
others, not to self-respect. Does a student feel himself com 
on any one point—does he know that his natural capabiliti 
are greater in one branch of education than in another? 
forthwith he begins to pay less attention, perhaps no atten. 
tion at all, to the subject in which he is deficient that he 
may concentrate all his energies upon that in which he 
hopes to gain a prize. If, indeed, a student in whom th 
desire of honour is strong would remember that conacien- 
tious self-approval is, or ought to be, a necessary part of hig 
acquisitions—if, firm in this principle, he should resolve 
that whatever honour is to be gained by him should nog 
be paid for at so dear a price as the evasion of an obvious 
duty—if, further, he should see clearly that it is his duty to 
cultivate the whole mind, to develope its distinct powers, 
and not to allow some to wither that others might be over- 
strained —then indeed he would prove that the love of 
honour may lead to results of unexceptionable goodness, 
But those distinctions which are obtained by the spurious 
process of neglecting the weak points to secure the strong 
ones, arise from a yielding to a much less praiseworthy 
feeling. It cannot now be said that the feeling is akin to 
what is dishonourable,—because, in the widely-spreaz’mis- 
apprehensions which prevail on the subject of education 
the student of whom I last spoke is secure of the approba- 
tion of his friends and comrades, and does nothing but what 
is permitted, Nevertheless, the time will come when opinion 
shall pronounce the abandonment of the weaker points to 
secure the stronger an unfair manceuvre, an improper 
advantage taken of those who are really attending to the 
whole of their proper business, and an unjustifiable mis- 
appropriation of the money expended on the student’s 
education. * * First, I think I might appeal to those here 
present who have gone through their trials, and ask them 
whether they do not remember something like making their 
preparation depend more or less upon the particular oppo- 
nents they may have reason to expect ? Does it never happen 
that one part of the subject is looked at with a negligent 
eye, because the student feels that in that one part he is 
safe as against others? And are there not details which 


among all who are to be examined, but still by something 
which has a Zittle more of detinite existence than the funda- 
mental compact which the theory of our constitution sup- 
poses to have been made between the Crown and the sub- 
ject? And does not what is thus avoided in most instances 
belong to the severer part of the subject —to that part in 
which the irksome formation of habits is most felt to be 
wanted? The answer will be in the afiirmative. In fact, 
when success in the examination is all that is thought of, 
the tact which selects reading with reference to the actual 
competitors will be sure to be a valuable faculty, —as 
valuable as the acquired power by which the seaman makes 
his own course dependent on that of the chace which he 
wishes to cut off from her port. This part of the evil must 
always exist in college examinations; but not in those 
where students from different colleges or different clase 
rooms are brought together.—Secondiy, I may ask of the 
same students whether they have ever heard of making 
their reading depend more or less upon the accidents of the 
preceding examination papers? Is such reasoning as the 
following wholly unknown? ‘This matter was set last time; 
therefore it wiil not be set this time ; therefore it need not 
be attended to. I have before now been able to trace @ 
considerable neglect of so fundamental a point of algebra as 
the binomial theorem to the accident of it and its conse- 
quences having made a prominent appearance in the last 
year’s examination. Till a very recent period, we had two 
yearly examinations,—one at Christmas as well as one at 
the end of the session. This first examination was abolished 
for reasons, among the most prominent of which was the 
great tendency of the student to think that he had done 
with a material portion of the subject as soon as he 
been examined in it. It was my practice sometimes to 
repeat, in the Midsummer Examination, a question which 
had been already given at Christmas. A great many of my 
students never could believe that this was anything but a 
mistake on my part; and their surprise was evidently that 
of a debtor who has paid money on account, and taken 
receipt, when he finds, that instead of the balance, 4 claim 
is made of the whole amount originally due. It is not to be 
wondered at, all existing notions and practices considered, 
that the learner should regard himself after examination a 
a passed bankrupt protected by a certificate. And what I 
maintain is, that the known and ascertained tendency ofa 
Christmas examination, to show the effect above noted a 
Midsummer, is proof enough that those who read for this 
last, without looking beyond it, will discharge their burden 
as soon as it is over. — Thirdly, I need hardly remind you 
that the habits formed by a student whose thoughts sre 
ied by th tions, Will this tell? How much of this 








subject of his studies with a view to the application of suf- 
ficient and deliberate thought upon one thing at one time. 





present period, as the beginning of the second twenty 


He employs himself in collecting without an attempt to 
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shall I want? Will it be set? are not those which are 
likely to make an active inquirer, a sagacious reasoner, & 
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xpositor of the balance of facts and arguments. 
dor that I need waste no time upon it. It would 
be clearer still if it were better understood how much the 
importance of good habits outweighs that of accumulation 
of knowledge. I do not wish to undervalue extensive in- 
formation, nor for a moment to assert that he who is pos- 
sessed of it is not vastly superior to him who is without it, 
cateris paribus. The increased love of it which pervades 
our academical institutions—the enlarged power of com- 
municating it which distinguishes modern teaching—may 
well entitle us to say that we have arrived at the silver age 
of education. But the golden age will never be established 
until — without any depreciation of the value set upon 
knowledge as knowledge—the habits of mind acquired in 
the gaining of it are considered as the most important part 
of the acquisition. Isuppose a student engaged upon his 
books, with the examination, and nothing else, before his 
mind—a prize or a scholarship in his thoughts—and a great 
branch of learning or science the appointed means of con- 
test. A question arises on which opinions are divided ; and 
the student, who is perhaps not quite a beginner, is at that 
period of his course at which, under guidance, he should 
begin to examine conflicting authorities, and accustom his 
mind to receive without partiality and act without rashness 
upon the impressions which they communicate. He should 
pause and consider; but this he feels he has not time to do. 
It will be enough for him, he thinks, to be able to state, if 
asked, what A, B, C, and D have delivered upon the mat- 
ter. As to himself, he thinks that he should like to get the 
prize,—which may be regarded as a summary of all his own 
convictions upon the subject in question. _No one to whom 
the prize is everything forms opinions or discusses evidence ; 
a conclusion had and obtained, to be written out on a given 
day, can be more easily fixed than by thought. Again, an 
elementary point suggests itself, upon which his feeling tells 
bim there is not sufficient light : he knows that he ought to 
go back, and seek for the source of the obscurity. But he 
will not do it: he will wait until he gets up the subject, as 
the phrase is, just before the time of examination. He does 
not remember that, if his present hurry be too great, that 
of the final recapitulation will be still greater ; and, further, 
that in the mean time, that which he has on hand may be 
totally misunderstood, and made the source of all manner 
of future error. Or, grant that he does go back, it is with a 
mind prepared to believe in its own complete success on 
any accession of clearness. I see now what I did not see— 
therefore I see it all—is the logic which his hurry teaches 
him to use, Perhaps it may happen that at some point of 
one investigation he seems to light upon the clue to a dif- 
ficulty which had previously occurred in another. He will 
not stop, and make this certain and useful; he will make a 
note of it,—and this note, it is almost certain, will not be 
honoured when due. The light ef the moment will have 
burnt out before he is ready to use it, and he will wonder 
what his memorandum could have meant. I might spend 
more time than remains to me in enumerating the modes 
by which the concentration of all the mind upon the display 
of acquisition turns it away from the cultivation of habits 
of sound learning. I will give the practices against which I 
have been contending all their due ; they produce a certain 
readiness which is not without its value. What the student 
whom I have been describing does he does quickly; and 
shows more power in a given time than he would have done 
but for his training. For my own part, I would rather adopt 
Bacon's division: 1 would rather that-conference made him 
ready and writing exact. I believe that a student who 
sedulously avoids the snares which I have shown to lay in 
his path would acquire in the debating societies which exist 
in our College, as in other institutions of the kind, prompt- 
ness, as promptness, of acharacter far more usefu! in life 
than that which is obtained in preparing to remember and 
write an extraordinary quantity in a few hours. 


Mr. De Morgan concluded by the enforcement of 
the maxim, that the student should take care of 
everything except the examination and let the 
examination take care of itself. He defended himself 
against those who might think that a controversial 
discussion on the mode of their education was out of 
place before students, by drawing a comparative 
picture of the young men of our time as compared 
with their predecessors at the same age. 

The whole of the conclusions of this lecture met 
with such unqualified assent, both from the seniors 
und juniors of a large audience, that we are satisfied 
the time is ripe for attention to the important sub- 
Ject of which it treated. 





CHINESE BALLS. 

. To ‘A Subscriber’ who, in reference to the con- 
jectures of our correspondent A.B.G. [ante, p. 1930] 
as to the method of forming the well-known Chinese 
Balls, desired to have the opinion of that inge- 
nious writer as to the manner of working the tracery 
on the same—we are enabled by the suggestions of 
the latter to give the following answer.— 

_ “For working the tracery on the internal shells, it 
48 necessary to turn them partly round so as to bring 
mmtegral parts of the internal shells under the exter- 
nal holes, and then to hold the internal shells toler- 
ably steady. The turning them partly round will 
be easily effected while the external shell is still 
mounted on the conical chuck, and then a conical 
Plug (similar to the chuck) can be forced in on the 
pposite side so as to hold the inner shell sufficiently 
steady. By mounting the ball on the chuck first by one 





hole and then by another, there will be no diffieulty 
in making every part of an inner shell visible: and 
as in every case there is an opew hole on the side 
opposite to the chuck, there wil? be in every case 
an opportunity of inserting a steadyiny-plug. 

“The most convenient method of cutting the 
tracery will undoubtedly be, to follow a process 
exactly analogous to that by which a carpenter cuts 
a key-hole. The first thing will be, to drill, for each 
hole of the tracery, one or more holes with a watch- 
maker's drill;—an operation which presents no diffi- 
culty at any depth. The next step will be to insert 
in these drilled holes slender saws, and by means of 
these to cut out the pattern. In some cases it may 
be advantageous instead of saws to use files. But 
whatever tool is used, there is not the smallest dif- 
ficulty in effecting this operation at any depth.” 


On the subject of the cutting of these balls, we 
have received also the following communication 
from another correspondent. His statement of the 
fact is curiously confirmatory of the conclusions at 
which our correspondent A.B.G. had arrived from 
mere examination. — “About ten days ago,” the 
writer says, “I was in company with my friend Mr. 
James Black (late of H.M.S. Vulture, which has 
been some years in China); when, among other 
things, he told me of the manufacture of these balls, 
which he had several times an opportunity of observ- 
ing,—and which are made from solid pieces of ivory. 
He thus described it. The block of ivory is first 
drilled with four, six, or eight holes, according to its 
size :—these pass through the centre. The ivory is 
then fixed on a mandril in a lathe; and through the 
opposite hole a small bent tool is inserted, and a 
portion of the centre or smallest ball is turned. By 
a constant change of the mandril and tool to different 
holes, all the balls are loosened without very much 
waste of the material. After this, the outer ball 
and one or two of the next in order are more or less 
elaborately carved by hand.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Interlaken, September 25. 

INTERLAKEN is one of the most noted halting- 
places of that noniad race of English who pass their 
lives in wandering from one haunt of pleasure to 
another throughout Europe. To all that much 
larger class also who snatch {rom the business of life 
a hurried month or two, to refresh their minds and 
bodies with a scamper through the most beautiful 
scenery of the Continent, it is as well, or perhaps 
better, known than Cheapside. The vale of Lan- 
terbrunnen is little less strange than that of Ayles- 
bury,—and the Wengern Alp is as familiar as High- 

te. It is not, therefore, with any intention of 
enlightening the readers of the Atheneum respecting 
the beauties and attractions of these celebrated spots 
that I date a letter hence. But high on a mountain 
which overlooks this happy valley, and far above its 
gay and busy crowds, there exists another gathering 
of human beings, of a somewhat different description, 
brought together for a different purpose, and having 
as little in common with the pleasure-hunting 
assemblage below as it is well possible for one set of 
mortals to have with another. And this latter world 
on the mountain is sufficiently less well known than 
its neighbour world below to make some account of 
it not superfluous. 

It is on a sunny slope of the Abendberg— 
so called in contradistinction to a brother moun- 
tain to the eastward, named the Morgenberg— 
that the establishment exists which I wish to intro- 
duce to the reader. There, at an elevation of 
between three and four thousand feet above the sea 
level, a benevolent member of that profession which 
has produced perhaps more pure philanthropists 
than any other—a physician—has devoted his exist- 
ence to the foundation and conduct of an establish- 
ment for the cure and prevention of cretinism. Few 
in these days of travelling can be altogether ignorant 
of the meaning of this term of ominous import—there 
are few who, in the course of wanderings through 
some of the many parts of Europe most afflicted with 
that awful scourge, have not shuddered at the sight of 
their own human nature disfigured and degraded in 
the person of the misshapen cretin, and retained a 
sufficiently strong impression of the fearful sight to 
render the establishment on the Abendberg an object 
of interest to them. Tie majority, however, even of 


those whose attention may have beer attracted to 
the painful subjeet, are probably by no means aware 
of the extent, geographically as well as numerically 
speaking, of the evil. But when it is known that 
hardly any country in Europe is free from the stain 
of cretinism—that, far ftom being confined to the 
Alpine valleys which intersect the great chain that 
forms the backbone of Eurape, other districts, in 
which all the circumstances ef physical geography 
seerm to be wholly different, are yet liable to the 
same malady—that England herself, especially in 
her south-western counties, is by no means exempt 
from the affliction—it does seem surprising that the 
first special establishment for its scientific treatment 
should have been founded by the exertions of a 
individual in the year 1840, 

It was at that time that Dr. Guggenbiihl, « 
pupil of the well-known Dr. Schénlein of Berlin, 
determined to devote his life and energies to the 
redemption of these lost outcasts of humanity— 
to the solution of the scientific problem, how 
far moral and physical prophylactic ageitcies 
might be successfully employed in snatching the 
infant cretin from the doom impending over him— 
and to the foundation of an establishment where all 
such means might be put in action under the cir- 
cumstances pointed out by science as the most 
favourable to success. For though nothing hat 
been done previous to the foundation of Dr. Gug= 
genbiihl’s establishment on the Abendberg, muclr 
had been written on the subject,—and science 
as well as some degree of occasional empirical ex- 
perience, had long since indicated the first grand 
necessity in any attempt of the kind. It is nearly 
three-quarters of a century since Saussure pointed 
out, with a convincing amount of evidence, that cre- 
tinism is rarely, if ever, found higher than an 
altitude of three thousand feet above the sea. Fur- 
ther observation, and some partial experiments, have 
since proved that even temporary removal during 
infancy to a high situation on the mountains pro- 
duces at least temporary improvement. The lack 
of accommodation in Switzerland for remaining on 
the mountains during winter had hitherto prevented 
more than a temporary removal from the deleterious 
influences which produce the evil. But Dr. Schaus- 
berger has cited cases from Pechlarn, on the Danube, 
in which healthy parents who came to settle in that 
locality had thenceforward only cretin children,— 
while demi-cretin parents who had been born in 
Pechlarn, but removed to the hills, had had healthy 
offspring. Again, Dr. Fodéré—whose practice in the 
Maurienne, one of the regions most afflicted by 
cretinism, afforded him abundant opportunities of 
observing all the circumstances connected with its 
generation —has carefully described the nature of 
the localities most calculated to foster it. A valley 
through which the river flows slowly—where the hills 
are clothed with a rich and thick verdure—where 
the habitations are surrounded and overhung by 
fruit-trees—where the direction and position of the 
valley is such as to receive the whole of the sun’s 
rays and to be sheltered from sweeping winds— 
where marshes still further contribute to increase the 
humidity of the atmosphere—such a spot will be 
the stronghold of cretinism. It would seem to be 
produced, in short, by breathing a close, warm, damp 
air. And the natural conclusion is, that the most 
successful remedy or prevention would be found in 
placing the patient under circumstances, as far as 
possible, the reverse of all this—in a keen dry 
mountain air, that is. Remedy or prevention, I have 
said; for it must be observed that, contrary to what 
used to be, and is still, vulgarly supposed to be the 
case, it is now satisfactorily established that the in- 
fant is not born a cretin, but gradually becomes so— 
that the mischief commences generally with the se- 
cond year,and goes on increasing with the growth, until 
the degradation, mental and physical, is complete. 
The object of Dr. Guggenbiihl’s endeavours, there- 
fore, was to found an establishment for the reception 
of infants who manifested a tendency to fall into 
cretinism, or in whom, at all events, the malady was 
only in its earliest stage of developement :—and the 
first requisite for its foundation was the choice of a 
fitting locality for the purpose. This the Abend- 
berg seemed to offer in a high degree. The southern 
slope of this mountain — overlooking one of the 
loveliest valleys in the world, and surrounded by 
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scenes of a nature peculiarly adapted to excite the 
faculties of a dulled or slumbering intelligence — 
unites with the necessary altitude so happy an ex- 
posure to the sun, ‘and so complete a shelter from 
the severer winds, that the climate of the establish- 
ment is not injuriously rigorous in winter. The 
surrounding pasture and garden ground produces 
milk, butter, and all sorts of vegetables in abundance; 
excellent water and plenty of wood are immediately 
at hand; and, lastly, the geographical position is de- 
sirable, as being in the centre of the districts most 
afflicted with the malady which the establishment is 
destined to combat. 

It was on a lovely morning that I started from the 
Pension Ober, at Interlaken, to walk to the esta- 
blishment of Dr. Guggenbiihl, on the Abendberg. 
The walk is not a fatiguing one, although the moun- 
tain is very steep and the elevation to be attained 
so considerable; for a well-managed path has been 
led in zigzags through the fir woods, which, for the 
most part, clothe the mountain,—and the ascent is 
thus accomplished in the shade, and at an angle 
not too back-breaking even to town-bred walkers. 
Those who like not such an enterprise may, with 
all ease and comfort, ride up and down again. When 
I reached the opening in the woods which, at 
about half way to the summit of the mountain, sur- 
round the fields, gardens, and buildings of the esta- 
blishment, the scene that burst upon my sight was 
indeed one of no ordinary beauty. The chain of 
snowy peaks of the Eiger, Ménch, and Jungfrau 
mountains—the giants of the Bernese Oberland— 
are here seen in all their magnificence. Far below, 
the valley of Interlaken, and the two lakes which 
give it its name, are seen sleeping in the bosom of 
the Alps,—which surround them. And each morn- 
ing’s sun — often when it is hidden from the in- 
habitants of the valley by thick mist— is seen rising 
in brilliant beauty over the snowy peaks of the Uri 
mountains, and warms the favoured slopes of the 
Abendberg till it sets in ruddy glory behind the 
regular-shaped cone of the Niesen and the more 
fantastic forms of its neighbour Stockhorn. 

These details of the scenic beauty of the spot 
selected by Dr. Guggenbiihl for his labour of love are, 
it must be explained, very far from being unimportant 
accessories to the success of the work in hand. The 
Doctor assured me that he found almost invariably 
that the contemplation of some of the majestic 
and striking phenomena of creation constituted the 
most powerful stimulant he could apply to the slum- 
bering and deadened condition of intellect which 
forms the most distressing, and at the same time 
most interesting, branch of the malady of the cretin. 
Slumbering and deadened, but not dead. For one 
of the conclusions to which his experience has the 
most surely conducted him is, that the intellect of 
the cretin exists still__that he is not an idiot,—that 
the malady is wholly physical, and that the functions 
of the intellect are suspended for want of normal 
energy in those portions of the organization which 
form the communication, as it may be represented, 
of the inner invisible with the outward visible world. 
The intelligence becomes withered by this state of 
atrophy; and in many cases the shape of the head 
indicates the non-developement of the brain,—as in 
similar manner any portion of the physical structure 
wholly thrown out of employment will in time perish 
away. But the divine spark is still there ; not ex- 
tinct, though dormant in the hideously misshapen 
frame, whose torpid senses and diseased organization 
refuse to supply it with ideas from without or to be 
the medium of any manifestation of existence from 
within. 

It is this conviction especially which has spurred 
on Dr. Guggenbiihl to overcome the many difficul- 
ties that have opposed themselves to the realization 
of his experiment. If, says he, we can only succeed 
in restoring a tolerably normal physical condition 
before long disuse shall have altogether and finally 

lyzed the mind, the mind will begin to show signs 
of life and action. The first treatment of the cretin 
child must therefore be wholly physical ; and it is 
only when considerable physical improvement shall 
have been accomplished that any useful attempt 
can be made to awaken the intelligence. Then, the 
first difficulty is to make the first ideas pass—if such 
a metaphor is allowable—along the newly established 
and frail cord of communication. Something must 
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be found which can stimulate the attention and 
awaken the interest of the still lethargic intellect: 
—and in this stage it is that Dr. Guggenbiihl has 
found the grand features of the scenery around him 
especially useful for this purpose. Often has the 
magnificent spectacle of the chain of mountain tops 
to the south of the Abendberg bathed in the sunset 
light till their snow seemed rose-coloured and their 
bare precipices crimson—often has the storm-wind 
sweeping through the pine-woods which clothe the 
summit above the establishment—been, of all ideas 
from the world without, the first to penetrate the 
dull medium of the half-awakened senses of the 
cretin, and by the avenue of the imagination to reach 
and stimulate the still lethargic intelligence. 

These facts were among the most curious which 
T learned from the exceedingly interesting conversa- 
tion of Dr. Guggenbiihl; whom I found in the midst 
of his unfortunate—or fortunate ought I not rather 
to say ?— patients and pupils. On reaching the 
open door of the modest but roomy and airy build- 
ing, I encountered a female servant with a cretin 
infant in her arms, sent out for the purpose of ex- 
posing the child to the breezes which were sweeping 
the mountain side. I inquired for the Doctor; and 
was told to walk in and ascend the stairs, and there 
I should find him. Thus unannounced I entered a 
large upper room;—and was indeed most singularly 
impressed with the strange scene which presented 
itself. From the centre of the ceiling depended a 
cord, reaching to within two feet or so of the floor, 
and furnished at the end with a rounded staff about 
eighteen inches in length. This was a contrivance 
to enable children unable or unwilling to use their 
legs (one of the earliest and most ordinary manifes- 
tations of cretinism) to take exercise by resting their 
hands and arms on the staff and thus swinging to 
and fro, while the legs trailing on the ground are 
relieved from the burthen of the tumefied and dispro- 
portioned body. An unfortunate creature, a female 
cretine twenty years old, was thus swinging herself 
about when I entered. She is the only adult in the 
establishment ; and has been exceptionally received 
by Dr. Guggenbiih! for some special reasons—partly, 
perhaps, because her case offers some very rare and 
interesting surgical peculiarities. She was, I should 
think, between two and three feet high, horribly 
deformed, and though able to move about without aid 
yet evidently she did so with difficulty. Still, the air 
and regimen of the Abendberg had not been without 
effect even in this far-gone case. The complexion 
was healthy and the eye bright. She had sufficient 
intellect to go and come as she was bid,—and she 
manifested the strongest affection towards the Doctor. 
In one corner of the large room was a sort of climb- 
ing apparatus for exercising and strengthening the 
limbs of the children. On the walls were a variety 
of large prints and representations of various objects 
calculated to engage the attention and exercise the 
nascent powers of discrimination. In one part was 
a table covered with a variety of weeds apparently 
recently gathered from the mountain side. These 
were for the purpose of teaching some of the more 
advanced pupils some rudimental notions of botany 
and vegetable physiology. There were about twenty 
children scattered in different parts of the chamber, 
of various ages from five to ten. The younger in- 
fants were elsewhere. All these were more or less 
manifestly and hideously cretins. A fearful and a 
painful sight! and yet the tokens of amelioration 
and progress were so manifest, the beneficence of 
the undertaking was so palpable, and the cleanliness, 
the air of being cared for, and the comparative well- 
being of these children were so great when contrasted 
with the revolting condition of the horrible objects 
which frequently meet the traveller’s eye in so many 
of the Alpine valleys, that to the reflective mind 
the sight ought to be rather gratifying than painful, 

In the midst of his strange schoolroom I found the 
Doctor walking to and fro,—superintending, directing, 
correcting, instructing, and above all conciliating, 
the affection of his unengaging pupils by the unvary- 
ing gentleness and kindness of his manner. He 
received me with the greatest urbanity, was evidently 
pleased at a stranger's visit to the scene of his obscure 
but most valuable labours,—and readily entere:d into 
conversation on the subject of them. He examined 
before me one of his most promising pupils, a now 


This child had been brought to the establishment 
when between two and three years old in a state of 
rapidly progressing cretinism,—and if left in his natiye 
valley would have become an utterly lost creature 
in body and mind. A number of questions were 
put to him by the Doctor on subjects connected 
with natural history. He began with simple notions 
of the appearance of the mountains, of the nature of 
their covering of snow, of the temperature on their 
heights, and thence went on to the nature and com- 
position of our atmospheric air, &c. I thought that 
the latter part of this instruction was hardly adapted 
to an intellect which had still to acquire many of the 
most elemental notions necessary for the everyday 
conduct of life. But the Doctor assured me that 
his experience proved to him that the explanation 
—even somewhat comparatively abstruse—of what 
meets the eye constitutes the food most easily taken 
by the newly-awakened mental powers. The lad in 
question answered nearly all the questions put to 
him readily enough ;—but how far this may have 
been an exercise of the memory only and how far 
a real action of the powers of the understanding it 
was impossible for me to judge. 

We then proceeded to view the other parts of the 
establishment ; including ample bathing accommoda- 
tion, and a magnetico-electrie machine arranged for 
passing a current of electric fluid through the bodies 
of the patients when in the bath,—a practice which 
Dr. Guggenbiihl stated he had found most service- 
able in assisting the process of quickening the torpid 
vital energies. As we completed our round, the bell 
rang at midday for dinner; and the Doctor pressed 
me kindly to dine with him and his family, and his 
patients. I would have done so had I not been ex- 
pected back by friends at Interlaken. As it was, [ 
left this admirable man,—who, in the prime and 
springtide of his life, has devoted his entire existence 
to the obscure and cheerless task of passing his mono- 
tonous days far from all social intercourse amid a 
class of beings from the passing sight of whom other 
men turn with disgust and shuddering, for the pure 
love of humanity and the strong desire to benefit 
his fellow-creatures,—with feelings of the liveliest 
admiration and esteem. 

The experiment, however, which Dr. Guggenbiihl 
has thus made, and the highly satisfactory results 
obtained by him, should—and there is reason to 
hope will—produce a much more widely extended 
benefit than any that can be derived from his own 
individual efforts and from the one humble insti 
tution which his energy has succeeded in establish- 
ing on the Abendberg. The greatest good resulting 
from this and from Dr. Guggenbiihl’s experience 
and observations is, that they may be considered 
to have proved experimentally — as I have ale 
ready said—that cretinism, infallibly and perma- 
nently endemic in certain localities, is caused by 
a given combination of geographical and atmo- 
spherical circumstances which are scarcely if at all 
capable of being remedied; that healthy parents 
will in these localities produce cretin children,— 
while even cretin parents removed to districts differ- 
ently circumstanced will have healthy children; that 
the infant is not born a cretin, but gradually becomes 
so; that the brain is not, as in the case of the idiot, 
the seat of any part of the malady, but is, in the 
words of the Doctor, “ plunged in a state of torpor;” 
and, lastly, as resulting from these facts, that nothing 
else is requisite for the eradication of the evil than 
timely removal of the infant from the local influences 
which are making a cretin of him. These facts once 
established, it should follow that every valley so cir- 
cumstanced as to produce cretinism should be pro- 
vided. by its inhabitants with an asylum on some 
neighbouring height for the reception of infants 
menaced with cretinism. According to Dr. Guggen- 
biihl, the time necessary for the child to remaim m 
such an asylum would be from three to six years. 
It is clear that, on the whole, the cost to the commu- 
nity would be far less than that of maintaining during 
the whole of their wretched lives a population of 
cretins,__the burthen of whose support must, of 

course, in some shape or other, fall on the healthy 
portion of the inhabitants. 

The Governments of Switzerland have not shown 
themselves insensible to the interest which it behoves 
them to take in the question. Berne, from the first 





apparently healthy lad of some nine or ten years old. 


opening of Dr. Guggenbiih!’s establishment, accorded 
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cine idy of 60@ francs. Fribourg, Valais, 
— go bee children to him at the cost of their 

ive cantons. The King of Prussia sends two 
infants from Neufchatel. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that a general and regular system for the aboli- 
tion of so horrible an infliction will grow out of the 
seeds so well sown by individual enterprise and bene- 
ficence; and that the revolting sight of an adult 
cretin may, thanks to Dr. Guggenbiihl’s active phil- 
anthropy, be spared if not to our children at least 
to our children’s children. T. A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue public are still ex pecting some account of their 

roceedings from the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the British Museum :—and it seems 
that they may continue to wait. There has been 
much investigation —and much evidence has been 
taken: surely enough to depict the actual state of 
things, if not enough to suggest the necessary 
remedies. After all that was expected from this 
commission, this delay is most vexatious to the 
literary public—and very unjust to the parties whom 
the public press has brought under discussion. Mr. 
Panizzi, for example, has naturally enough been the 
subject of much severe remark: and prevented as 
he is by his official character from originating any 
proceedings in his own case, it would be only fair to 
him, and very desirable, that his accusers and his 
ultimate judges should have the opportunity of 
hearing what he has to say, before every part of the 
details of accusation is forgotten. It ought to be 
remembered by the Commissioners that the royal 
seal is in their case really affixed by the continued 
demand for inquiry—not by the “mere motion” of 
the Crown. Their original determination—a very 
unwise one we think—not to publish their proceed- 
ings at very short intervals, ought to have been 
accompanied by the resolution to do it at least session 
by session. The end of it will probably be that, with 
the exception of the officers of the Museum, no one 
will think it worth his while to offer them information; 
and that their report, if they ever get the length of 
drawing up one, will receive little or no attention. 
For ourselves, we should decidedly cbject to give 
evidence in a literary matter—evidence here being 
statement of opinion—while all the other evidence 
was concealed from us. Weshould consider that the 
rest of the evidence might have the effect of making 
us say what we did not mean. Who does not know 
that during a discussion words and phrases take 
meaning pro vice? We should feel that we ought to 
know the sense and intention which the previous 
investigation had made the examiners give to their 
questions,and that without such knowledge we 
should not be sure of answering with a full com- 
prehension of the querist’s meaning. In questions of 
pure fact, and as a guard against collusion on the 
spot, it is well to order all the witnesses out of court; 
but when the matter is one of opinion, and collusion 
is unsuspected, no man but the witness himself can 
set his-opinion against that of others in his own way. 
The conflict of opinions is debate, though it be called 
evidence : and if the Commissioners should summon 
men of letters or science before their secret tribunal, 
and the summons should be attended to, the proceed- 
ing will be much as if each member of the Commons 
were to whisper into the Speaker's ear, and leave 

im to summon up an opponent by his own state- 
ment of the argument. 

A correspondent, in reference to our remarks last 
week on the subject of newspaper plagiarisms, calls 
our attention to a miscellaneous paragraph of our 
own, giving some account of the Clifton Suspension 

ige—avowedly borrowed by us from a London 
Morning paper, by the London paper avowedly 
taken from the Wilts Standard—and which he says 
belongs of right to Mr. Charles Knight's cheap and 
useful publication ‘The Land We Live In,’—from 
Which, to use his term, the Wilts Standard must 
have “filched” it, If our correspondent has any 
idea that by this suggestion he is turning the tables 
upon us, or weakening the authority of our com- 
Plaint, we think he mistakes the case, and is, on 

contrary, only reinforcing our argument. In 
the very article in which we charged others, we gave 
a particular example of the manner in which we had 
been ourselves led by the system to aid in depriving 
another journal of its lawful property,—and we have 
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no doubt that more such instances may be produced | this disgrace. Meantime, our contemporary is doing 
against us. This isa part of our case. We are as | good-service, as we have said, by its exposures of the 
unwilling to deprive our neighbour of his rights as to | London prisons. 

be deprived of our own; and while the system lasts} The Scottish papers announce the death of Mr. 
we have no more certain protection against the one | William Tennant, Professor of Oriental Languages 
consequence than against the other. We can do| in the College of St. Mary, St. Andrew’s—more ex- 
nothing more than mark any paragraph that we | tensively known as the author of ‘ Anster Fair’ and 
borrow with the signature which we find attached to | of various other works in general literature. The 
—— we happen to know that this is a false one; | Hebrew Chair of that University, as well as that of 
and if every one else were careful to do the same, | the University of Edinburgh, is thus vacant. 

we could not be wrong in doing so—and the offence | The sister of Lieut. Wyburd has addressed @ 
against which our observations were directed could letter to the daily journals relative to the report 
not arise at all. mentioned by us a fortnight since, on the faith of 

r : “ A : bay papers, that th: is aliv idi 

Fie Conmten of ho Cyt Lenton Utonny | LLY Vas. Waa, oe eae ae 
and Scientific Institution have offered two prizes of | ‘ ——— ae ve Po — 5 
102. and 52. respectively to the authors of the best | a had oc ~~ on : political 1 rs _~ 
essays ‘On the Characteristics and Advantages of | 7 00'*!stan,—and@ has tong been supposed to 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, their Claims to , 44. Mrs. Furrell, his sister, says that she “never 
the Support of Society, and the best Means of ex- , supposed so"—and proceeds to state that she pos- 
tending their Usefulness..—Mr. Grote, Dr. South- | S°ss¢8 “abundant information to satisfy any reason- 
wood Smith, and Mr. James W. Gilbart are to act | #ble and willing mind that there is every probability 
as adjudicators, | that he is yet alive at Bokhara. For three long 
years,’ she says, “ have I been struggling to impress 
upon the Government this fact :—they are not to be 
convinced. In the face of directly contrary infor- 
mation they determined to conclude my brother 
dead.” Mrs. Furrell adds that a petition on the 
subject was presented to the Queen in May last—to 
which she has not yet received an answer, As we 
have before said, Dr. Wolff’s report is very cir- 
cumstantial as to Lieut. Wyburd’s death, and the 
manner of it:—and Mrs. Furrell offers to the public 
none of the “ abundant information” which she says 
she possesses, to enable them to raise any inference in 
contradiction to it. 

Some short time since we noticed, our readers 
will remember, the formation of an “ Institute of 
Actuaries”—and objected to the narrowness of its 
constitution. We then said that it would be the 
duty of the press to watch narrowly any attempt of 
the new Institute to gain the power of deciding on 
the fitness of actuaries. We saw, soon afterwards, 
in a publication closely connected with insurance 
matters, our article described as an invitation to the 
press to write down the new association from the 
commencement ; and this account of our article 
evidently emanated from some person closely con- 
nected with that association. This seemed to us 
to corroborate our suspicion that the Institute desired 

The Daily News, in a series of articles on ‘The some such power as that which we had deprecated; 
Great Prisons of London,’ is usefully directing —for how otherwise could our invitation to the press 
attention to the present state of metropolitan bear the construction put upon it? A correspondent 
gaols and the systems of discipline pursued in them. | has now sent us an article from a contemporary 
Some of the revelations made are startling ; and! journal giving that sort of short account of the elec- 
prove that, with all our reforms and improvements | tion of officers which public bodies are in the habit 
in the theory and model practice of penal science,! of furnishing to the press; and here the institution 
the English prison is still the same theatre of moral | is designated as intended “not only to inform the 
and mental corruption as in the days of Howard.! public whom their brethren consider actuaries, but 
_ any “— read oy _a Street 1 4 their yr ete pp with ee ae 

‘ompter, Newgate, the Bridewell, orsemonger | the officers so elected our Correspondent numbers 
Lane Gaol—and then ask himself if these things fifteen actuaries, representing offices which — 
should be suffered to continue longer. It is a existed, on an average, eighteen years each; an 
notorious fact to students of penology (as Prof. | then produces the names of eight actuaries who have 

*  amnres * = cate ear Heong 
poinn Goonent} taut Gn City of Landon quale ose| have auided on ho orange Sipavren yeu ents 
about the most abominable in Europe : and this fact, If these publications emanate in any way from those 
so disgraceful to a corporation which is one of the | who are confidentially acquainted with the designs 
wealthiest and most powerful in the world, we are | of the Institute, we should recommend the Council 
desirous of assisting our contemporary to make uni-| not to show the hoof so soon :—if not, it would be 
versally known. If the dictates of humanity will not | wise in them to discourage statements of their pre- 
induce the magistracy of the capital of England to! tensions which most of those who see them will sup- 
improve their prisons,—their fears, their purses, and | pose to be authoritative. That older actuaries should 
thei ¢ theme may be appealed to with bong heck, and be most forward, is not 

eir sense of shame may be appealed to with more | hang back, and younger ones be most forward, is m 
probability of success. By continuing such places| in itself against the undertaking—for so it often hap- 
as Newgate and its grim neighbour of Giltspur | pens with regard even to excellent novelties. But 
a they are not only a ——— a if the oe myn boy to = gate a 
the means of corruption in the way of the weak and | to judge before it has been judg y any but i 
falling, but are likewise sowing the seeds of future | own members, an inquiry into its constituency—a 
expenses in such a way that they cannot fail to! challenge of the array—will be the plea of those 
produce a plenteous crop. Here the promptings| who are summoned to its bar. } 
of mere policy are identical with the dictates of a| Mr. Peter Cunningham, we understand, resigned 
wise philosophy. If we would arrest the progress | his situation as one of the secretaries of the Archzo- 
of crime we must endeavour to reform the criminal. | logical Institute immediately after the Lincoln 
As a matter of principle, we prefer a system which | meeting. Mr. T. Hudson Turner, the resident secre- 
will deal with the pariah before he is committed to | tary, has also resigned. : : 
his guilty career; but it is absurd as well as wicked! Anew educational move is in progress in Lancashire. 
to place him in a school of vice by way of strengthen- | Meetings have been held and a Society has been 
ing his virtues. Surely something will be done by | formed to be called “The Lancashire Public School 
the magnates of the City to redeem themselves from | Association for promoting the Establishment of a 





The Brussels Herald mentions that a prize of 
1,000 francs is about to be offered by the leaders of 
the Peace Congress recently assembled in that capital 
for the best essay on the several subjects debated 
during its sitting. The Peace missionaries, meantime, 
are proceeding with their work, undeterred by the 
talking birds and singing trees that beset their path 
to turn them back by ridicule or by disdain. They 
remember perhaps that the same sort of arguments 
have been employed—and in the same quarters— 
against other movements which originated what are 
accepted truths of to-day; by none asserted so 
loudly and ostentatiously as by the said talking birds, | 
who finally followed and affected to lead those whom | 
they failed to turn back.—A meeting of the friends 
of peace is advertised to be held at Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday next, at which the President and Vice- | 
President of the Brussels Congress will be present. 
The object of the present assembling in London is, 
to present to the British Ministry the Address to 
the Governments of Europe and America voted in 
the Belgian capital.. It will be followed up, it is 
understood, by like meetings in some of the large 
provincial towns,—and Parisand Frankfort are after- 
wards to be similarly canvassed in the interests of 
the cause. 
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General System of Secular Education in the County 
of Lancaster.” The Association has put forth a 
large and comprehensive plan, and challenged public 
attention to its merits. So far as appears on the face 
of the programme, the proposed scheme is liberal and 
well-conceived. It seeks to reconcile the national 
and the voluntary principles, by adopting the divi- 
sion of the counties as its basis of operations. Each 
county is to raise the necessary funds for the instruc- 
tion of its own children through the means of a rate 
self-imposed by the rate-payers—in the same manner, 
we suppose, as the church-rate is now levied. So far 
it is voluntary. Whether it is better, as a general 
principle, to take the county as the basis than the 
nation is a question open to discussion :—strong argu- 
ments may be advanced on both sides, and at pre- 
sent we refrain from expressing an opinion on the 
point. The machinery to be employed is more 
entirely to our mind. It is proposed to establish 
five classes of schools. 1. Common day-schools for 
children from five to fifteen years of age. 2. Even- 
ing-schools for persons of ten and upwards. In 
these two, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and the elements of a sound practical education 
generally are to be given. 3. Infant-schools for 
children under six. 4. Industrial-schools for that 
dangerous order of juveniles out of which our gaols 
are constantly replenished. 5. Normal-schools for 
the training of competent teachers——The parts of 
this scheme which are most novel are the night- 
school and the industrial-school. The first is abso- 
lutely necessary to the well-working of any system of 
popular education in the manufacturing districts ;— 
the great majority, not only of the adults, but of the 
young children also, being confined in the factories 
during the day, and thus debarred from any partici- 
pation in the advantages of ordinary day teaching. 
Late in the evening is the only time when they can 
possibly devote an hour or two to mental cultivation: 
the educational provision which does not meet this 
circumstance is, therefore, lost so far as they are 
concerned. No sectarianism will be tolerated in the 
system, and no minister of religion can occupy a 
salaried office. The proposed organization of the 
directing power is sufficiently democratic. The 
parish, or township, is to elect its school-committee. 
The various parish committees are to elect a central 
committee for the hundred: the committees of hun- 
dreds to elect a county committee—the highest autho- 
rity in this popuiar hierarchy. The whole will, in 
fact, form a separate body, with the ordinary powers 
of municipal corporations, in which property —ex- 
pected benefactions and private endowments—may 
be invested. The people will have the entire con- 
trol of the matter. We see no reference what- 
ever to the Secretary of State, or to any species of 
government inspection intended to be introduced. 
Each county will vote just as much or as little money 
to support the schools as it likes :—that this would be 
liberal in all cases it would be rash to assert. Herein, 
we fear, lies the weakness of the scheme—and we 
have grave doubts as to the success of an application 
to Parliament for power to carry it into operation. 


A meeting of Manufacturers and Artists has been 
held at Namur for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of founding a periodical, industrial and 
artistic Exhibition in that town. The object was 
unanimously carried; and a proposition to engraft 
on the plan an agricultural Exhibition was referred 
to the consideration of a sub-committee. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The Picture of 
ST. MARK’S at VENICE, will shortly be removed. Also, now 
exhibiting, MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, during an Eruption. 
Both Pictures are seen under various effects of light and shade. 
Open from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under 
Twelve Years, Half-price. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
SANITARY MEASURES connected with the Progress of CHO- 
LERA and other EPIDEMICS, by Dr. Ryan, daily at Half-past 
Three, and on Monday, Wednesday. and Friday Evenings, at Nine 
o'clock. Also on the MANUFACTURE of GUTTA PERCHA, 
yy Dr. Bachhoffner, Mornings and alternate Evenings. An entirely 

ew PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, every Evening at 
Peptolcien:, with APPEO >RIATE MUSIC, The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, with historical descriptions. The CHROMATROPE 
with New Effects) The MICKOSCOPE at One o'clock daily. 
DIVER and DIVING-BELL. WORKING MODELS explained, 
—Admission, ls.; Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, ls, 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





TuuR. Zoological, 3, P.a.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical, 8. 

—  Archzological Institute, 4. 
Sat. Asiatic, 2. 


THE PASSING. 
A MASQUE OF AUTUMN TIME. 

Prre !—red-lip’d Autumn—pipe !— 
Summer, she is dead, sweet maid ; 
Bear her through the listening glade, 

Strew the way with berries ripe— 
Nectarine and peach, rose-stained : 

They at least may serve to show, 
By the mirrored blush retained, 

How her cheek was wont to glow. 
I will come and weep beside her, 

As chief mourner o’er her fate, 
With a veil of gold leaves hide her, 

As she lies in state!— 

I have wooed her in the meadow, 

When she was a sweet young thing, 
Ere she in the rain-cloud’s shadow 

Parted from the Spring: 

Later, I have sported, blither, 

With her in her sunnier hours ; 
She it was who led me whither 

Spring those fays, the flowers !— 
Bring, then, round her hallowed bier 

Incense, from the dead leaves dry, 
While the silent woods stand near 

In solemn pageantry : 

And the phantom mists shall weave 

Cerements of the silver fold, 

Ere the red-streaked sky at eve, 

To the stars, turns cold.— 

Hark !—the breezes are beginning ! 

Strew the leaves—and lightly tread— 
Canticles in honour singing 

Of the beauteous dead ! 

Weeping daylight, weed-like, wears 
Rays of yellow sunbeam now,— 
Fruit-zoned Plenty plume-like bears 

Corn-sheaves on his brow: 

Sing, sad winds, in every place, 

Vintage-hill and orchard-dell, 
Where her smile was wont to grace 

Haunts she loved so well!— 

Strew the way with berries ripe :— 
Summer she is dead, sweet maid ; 
O’er her, through the listening glade, 

Pipe !—red-lip’d Autumn—pipe! 

FREDERICK Exocu. 





FINE ARTS_ 


Designs for Schools and School- Houses. 

Kendall, Jun. F.S.A. Williams & Co. 
Tue manner in which this publication is got up 
shows that it is a candidate quite as much for the 
drawing-room table as for the architect’s studio. 
Both externally and internally it is made an em- 
bellished volume—one more inviting than formidable. 
Those who would recoil from plans and elevations 
as usually exhibited, asserting them to be dull and 
technical, may be betrayed into looking at such 
things very complacently when presented, as here, in 
what may pass for a picture-book. Mr. Kendall 
has sweetened the potion, and honied the brim of 
the cup; since even the brims—or, in more literal 
phrase, the borders—of the plates exhibit various 
tasteful devices and ingenious motifs of embellish- 
ment. The letter-press, too, is remarkable for its 
typography—being entirely in black letter, or Old 
English character. All this partakes, perhaps, some- 
what of foppery; nevertheless, if it helps to dispel 
the prejudice generally entertained against architec- 
tural works as being unintelligible and uninteresting 
to all but architects themselves, the degree to which 
extraneous ornamentation is here carried is not only 
excusable but laudable. 

The plates are exceedingly well-executed in litho- 
graphy. Those showing the elevations are in little 
more than outline, with merely some indications of 
shadow, chiefly in the background and foreground 
accessories ; for though there is a perspective view of 
each building finished up pictorially, something of 
landscape is added to the elevations themselves. 
And as regards landscape, some degree of artistic 
licence seems to have been indulged in; that intro- 
duced into the perspective view being in many in- 
stances quite different from that accompanying the 
elevation of the same building, although it may 
happen to be one of those which have been executed. 
We suspect, therefore, that the landscapes are to be 
regarded as imaginary ones, composed to set off the 
respective buildings to the best advantage:—which 
they certainly do. Indeed, it is scarcely probable 
that sites and natural scenery so expressly adapted 


By H. E. 


beforehand to the particular structure 

been found ready prepared just on Papen procs 
where they were wanted. By mere chancea hey 7 
ment of the kind might occur once—but en 
uniformly as we find here. This remark can unedh 
be considered a reproach, unless it be a reproach -d 
say that the buildings and scenery are so admirab] 
adjusted to each other as to produce highly xrvend 
compositions that the views afford lessons in land 
scape as well as studies of architecture. 

The designs themselves exhibit considerable talent 
and invention, with study as to grouping of parts 
and as to picturesque effect generally. Lack of faney 
is not Mr. Kendall’s defect :—what he seems mathe 
to require is a little more sobriety. He is apt to 
crowd together more ideas than the space will pro- 
perly admit of,—and also to indulge in too great 
diversity of style in the same design. Take, as an 
instance, the Front of the Schools at Willesden - 
where a small open ioggia with three arches, of 
Elizabethan or Italianized character, and having a 
horizontal cornice above, comes in between two large 
windows which are not only mullioned and transomed 
but pointed-arched also; and while the end gables 
over those windows are of high pitch and simple 
outline, the centre one over the break, in the front, 
above the loggia, is curved convexly below, and then 
terminates in a sort of small gable, whose roof pro- 
jects forward on large brackets. This last seems to 
be a touch of the cottage style rather than the 
Elizabethan :—at any rate it is of a different sort of 
Elizabethan from that which is employed below. In 
buildings of the class here shown considerable lati- 
tude as to style is allowable ;—mere dates may be 
disregarded : still, some regard should be had to con- 
sistency of general character and agreement of the 
several features and forms. Of such consistency an 
example appears in the design which has been exe- 
cuted for the Battle and Langton National Schools, 
This design satisfies us, on the whole, better than any 
of the others, it being sufficiently ofa piece throughout, 
piquant and picturesque, though uniform in its com- 
position and plainly expressive of its purpose. Here 
the Elizabethan character is well pronounced and 
kept up. Some of the best elements of that style 
are brought in and combined together with much 
happiness of effect. The large upright mullioned 
and transomed windows, with their moulded dressings 
and quasi pediments of scrolls and ornamental shields, 
are features of a rather unusual kind, and which tell 
very strongly. The two detached turret-like niches 
which come in between the three gables of the front 
are also something unusual. The style has been 
freely treated,—but its spirit has been caught ; which 
is more than always happens in scrupulous and 
literal imitations made up from existing authorities 
for everything in them. According to the perspec- 
tive view of it, this building stands considerably 
higher than the road—upon a terrace fronting it, 
though such terrace is not indicated in the foreground 
which accompanies the geometrical elevation. Owing 
to this and to the windows and gables on the side of 
the building coming into view, the perspective re- 
presentation gives much more than the geometri 
one promises. In the former there is, too, a feature 
that does not show itself—is perhaps intentionally 
omitted in the other—namely, a small spire, which 
we take to be over the winding staircase on that side 
of the plan. It does not well accord with the rest; 
neither was it at all needed —there being quite 
sufficient display of outline without it. Nos 3 and 
4, two unexecuted designs, one of them in what 8 
called the “half-timbered” style, are amongst the 
best here :—but we cannot enter into particular 
remark as to either these or any of the others 
What we have said must suffice :—and should be 
enough to recommend the work before us. 





Five-Art Gossip.—The National Gallery, which 
has been closed since the 7th of September, was 
re-opened to the public on Monday last—The 
Vernon Collection has for the present found a resting: 
place within its walls. The basement story is the de 
pository of one hundred and fifty-two pictures—two 
more than the present descriptive catalogue contains 
—and six pieces of sculpture. That the arrange 
ment can be regarded as other than temporary 8 
not to be for a moment supposed :—but with the 
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. dition of the apartments, it is matter of 
Ease that the Sede | have been able to make 
a disposition so satisfactory as even the present. 
It would be idle to cavil at the proximity of the 
ietures to each other when the difficulties of the 
F estion are considered—or to point out that the 
icular places are not reconciled to the per- 
spective requirements of individual pictures. The 
result, however, is often lamentable. Of pictures by 
Hilton, Turner, Egg, Maclise, Danby, and Pickers- 
gill only small portions are illumined—and that 
imperfectly ; while the admirable water-colour draw- 
ing by Louis Haghe is completely hidden—and the 
two pictures by Sidney Cooper and Goodall not 
described in the catalogue are but partially seen. 
These artists for the most part being respectively re- 
resented by other and more important works in the 
collection, they will no doubt reconcile themselves to 
the present arrangement considered in reference to 
all its embarrassing circumstances :—and the day we 
trust is not distant when more extensive and better 
lighted apartments will be provided, The two pic- 
tures ‘Peace’ and ‘War’ by Edwin Landseer are 
absent—it is said owing to some previous engage- 
ment for their being engraved. 

A new feature in the Gallery is the apportionment 
of a small room to Gibson’s group of Hylas surprised 
by the Naiads,—Baily’s busts of Canning after Nol- 
lekins, Sir Isaac Newton after Roubiliac, and the 
Duke of Wellington from his own design,—Chan- 
trey’s of Sir Walter Scott,—and Bacon’s of the 
Marquess Wellesley. 

We have heretofore had occasion to differ from 


Mr. Coningham on a question of Art, as our readers | 


will remember : and we now gladly contribute our tes- 
timony to that gentleman’s liberality in presenting to 
the National Collection two pictures, the production 
of Taddeo Gaddi, a Florentine artist, whose works 
have hitherto been but little known in this country. 
Experience has shown how restricted are the means 
at the disposal of the Trustees of the Gallery for the 
acquisition of pictures—and their indisposition, when 
opportunities occur, to purchase such as would illus- 


trate to the English student the growth of Italian | 


Art. The two composing the new acquisition mark 
a time when grammatical systems of Art had not 


yet obtained,_when the imitative powers of the | 


painter were uncontrolled and undirected by the 
aids of structural knowledge and scientific inquiry, 
—when pictorial enthusiasm was stimulated by pure 
devotional feeling; and it is this strong and impas- 
sioned sentiment, undisturbed by mere conventions 
of beauty and unalloyed by the dogmas of pictorial 
treatment, which by rivetting the attention and arous- 
ing the sympathies compensates for a hard and dry 
method of rendering. These pictures are in all pro- 
bability the doors or wings of some altar-piece, the 
centre of which is not known to exist. The subjects 
ate groups of saints kneeling in the act of adoration; 
the various personages being characterized by em- 
blems known in the calendar of the beatified. Their 
style is severe and grand. The words of Vasari, 
when speaking in his ‘ Vita di Taddeo Gaddi’ of a pic- 
ture by him in St. Francesco, in Pisa, perfectly apply 
ere: —“ Nelle figure della quale opera, perché furono 
nitrate dal naturale, si vede vivezza e grazia infinita 
in quella maniera semplice, che fu in aleune cose 
meglio, che quella di Giotto, e massimamente nell’ 
esprimere il raccomandarsi, l’allegrezza, il dolore, e 
altri somiglianti affetti, che bene espressi fanno 
sempre onore grandissimo al pittore.”—Of the school 
of Giotto, these two pictures may be considered most 
important examples of a master of whom the same 
authority says“ Essendo rimaso nella pittura per 
gudizio e per ingegno frai primi dell’ arte, e maggiore 
di tutti i suoi condiscepoli, fece le sue prime opere 
con facilit’ grande datagli della natura piuttosto che 
aequistata con arte.” Little more is known of the 
recent history of these pictures than that one was 
purchased at Cardinal Fesch’s sale,—and the other, 
Which was for some time known at Florence, was 
sent by its owner, as a speculation, to the English 
er at Rome from whom it was purchased. 

resignation of Mr. Reinagle as a member of 
the Royal Academy creates aces for an Acade- 
mcian; which we understand will be filled up in the 
month of February next. Two vacancies in the list 
of Associates will, we are also informed, be filled up 
tarly in next month, 


| At a special meeting of the Council of the Shake- 

speare Society held during the week, Mr. Payne 
Collier communicated Lord Fllesmere’s acquiescence 
in the request of the members (reported by us a 
fortnight ago—ante, p. 1033.) for permission to en- 
grave the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare. After voting 
thanks to his Lordship, the Society came to a reso- 
lution to spare no expense in making the engraving 
valuable as at once a work of Art and a fac-simile. 
Mr. Collier was requested to furnish accompanying 
letter-press relative to the history and authenticity 
of the Chandos (now the Ellesmere) portrait—for 
printing on paper the size of the intended engraving, 
to be either bound up with it or framed for suspen- 
sion as a companion at the option of members. The 
circulation will, we hear, be strictly confined to 
members of the Society who shall have recorded 
their names and paid up their subscriptions on the 
Ist of January next; and after the sufficient number 
of plates and proofs shall have been printed the plate 


these latter intentions may take place ere the matter 
is finally disposed of—A Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Society to carry the project into effect. 

The Council of the Art-Union of London have 
offered the sum of 100/. for an original bas-relief in 
plaster, on a base of twenty-four inches by eight 
inches high, to be afterwards engraved by the ana- 
glyphograph process for general distribution. The 
models are to be sent in by the Ist of March, 1849. 

The Marquis of Bute, with praiseworthy libe- 
| rality, has lent his noble collection of pictures for 
| ten years to the Royal Scottish Academy. It is 
impossible to calculate the advantages which Scottish 
| Art may derive from so considerate a loan. Scotland 
| has not produced many artists of reputation; Wilkie 
and Raeburn are the only great names that we can 
call to mind in the past history of Scottish Art. 
Jameson and Ramsay and Runciman were very 
small men. 

The Jersey Times records the death, at the early 
age of 36, of Mr. John Le Capelain, the painter of 
the Album presented last year by the States of the 
Island to the Queen. “Mr. Le Capelain,” says a 
correspondent of the Jersey Times, ‘‘ was a rival of 
the first artists of England as a painter in water- 
colours. As a scenic artist he leaves a name behind 
| him which will not soon be forgotten in the world of 
| Art, and works which will be every“vhere cherished 
| as household treasures by their possessors; and in 
him Jersey has lost one of her most highly-endowed 
sons.’” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 

M. JULLIEN begs leave most respectfully to announce that his 

ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS will commence 
NEXT FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, 1848, 
and continue for One Month. 

During the recess M. JuLttien has endeavoured to perfect those 
improvements in the re-arrangement of the Theatre which were 
honoured with so much approbation last year, and trusts that the 
convenience and comfort of the visitors will be found, during 
the present season, to have been studied in every possible way. An 
extra number of Private Boxes have been made, the whole re- 

tted, and the Entrances rendered more commodious while the 
Promenade has been considerably augmented, decorated, and car- 
petted. The warming and ventilating, generally so much neglected 
in buildings devoted to public amusement, have been entirely re- 

lanned, and every portion of the Theatre cleansed and painted. 

n short, M. Jutiien trusts that these arrangements and the 
general improvements effected since his last series of Concerts, will 
render these entertainments still more worthy that patronage 
hitherto so liberally bestowed on them. 

The Orchestra will be conducted by M. Jutuien, and, as usual, 
include the first-rate talent. In addition to the many established 
favourite Solo performers, who are acknowledged to be unrivalled 
in Europe on their different instruments, several other Artistes, 
new to the English public, will have the honour of making their 
irst appearance during the season. _ a 

M. J ucxren has also much pleasure in stating, that he has secured 


the services of i 

MISS MIRAN, 
the distinguished Contralto Singer, for whom several New Songs 
have been compused. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE OPENING NIGHT, 
In order to give the greatest éclat to the performance of 
*GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,’ 
on the opening night, M. Jutuien has expressly arranged that 
National Anthem for : 
FIVE DISTINCT BANDS, 
Cuorvs, and Orca, and has through the condescension of the 
Commanding Officers of the Kegiments of the Royal Guards, 
states’ permnieston for the assistance of their splendid Military 
ands, viz. :— 
The Band of Her Majesty's 1st Life Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. Waddel " 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, under the 
direction of Mr. Tutton. 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Schott, d 








XUM 


an 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Godfrey. 


will bedestroyed.— We trust that some modification of 


J THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
will, therefore, on this occasion be executed by the extraordinary 
combination of The Full Concert Orchestra,—The above Four 
Military Bands.—With Chorus and Organ. 

The Programme of the First Night will also include a Grand 
Selection from Mryverperr’s Opera, 

*LES HUGUENOTS,’ 

(now so popular in this country), arranged expressly by M. Jutirey, 
including.—the Overture—the Choral. of Luther—the Romance, 
porforsees by M. Barrer—Piff, Paff, Puff, by M. Prosypere—the 
Rataplan, by Herr Kanwic—the Grand Trio, by Messrs. Barret, 
Lazarvs, and Prosrere—Tu m‘aime, by - Baumann—the Bene- 
diction of the Poignaras—and Grand Finale, embracing all the 
chief beauties of the composer's chef-d’a@uvre, 

Also Berernoven’s Symphony in D—A New Solo by Here 

N1G, entitled *Sotitupe’-—A_ New Solo by Mr. Richarpson, 
Aut celebrated Airfrom* La Fiancee,’ with Variations—A New 
Valse by M. Juttiexs—A New Poika by Herr Kexic—A New 
Schottisch by M. Jutrten—A Cavatina by Miss Minan, &. &c. 









Full particulars will be duly announced. 
M. JuLizen begs respectfully to state that the Theatre being let 
for a Winter Entertainment, the Concerts can only continue for 
Une Month. 


A Companion to the Wesleyan Hymn-Book ; being 
a Selection ef Two Hundred and Twenty-Eight 
Tunes from the Works of the most celebrated Masters, 
comprising all the Metres in the Hymn-Book and 
Supplement. Arranged in Four Parts, with Accom 
paniments for the Organ and Pianoforte, §c. §c. 
Third Edition. 

THe last words of the above title contain the reason 
why this book has lain so long unnoticed by the 
Atheneum, But, though not a novelty, it is too 
peculiar a publication to be passed over entirely, 
The times we English live in make in one respect 
a pleasant and full harmony. When we read the 
name of Sir R. H. Inglis as obtaining from the 
Middlesex Magistrates a “ music licence” for Exeter 
Hal!!,—when we regard the amount of taste for the 
Art displayed in quarters where the absence of taste 
was long proverbial,—well may we cry, “ Now is the 
turn of Music come indeed!” High Church and 
Low Church, Cathedral and Tabernacle, are opening 
their doors to it,—the Meeting-House of Quakers 
being the hermetical exception. Nor is this move- 
ment one of merely ecclesiastical importance. “ It 
seems,” says Burney in his notes on Art in Vienna, 
“as if the national music of a country was good or 
bad in proportion to that of its church service.” 
Great, indeed, is the power of early associations to 
create or check, refine or vulgarize, the taste; and 
stronger and more distinct are none than those con- 
tracted by Childhood in a place of worship—strangely 
partaking, as they do, of mystery, interest, and weari- 
ness. 

Taken however, singly, and without reference to 
such indirect influences as its use may exercise 
upon Wesleyan youths and maidens, this collec- 
tion is fairly good. The prefatory remarks are sensi- 
ble; the selection of tunes is essentially an advance 
on those of former collections which have come before 
us. It would be useless, we apprehend, to quarrel 
with certain frisky old ditties by Lampe and other 
composers which could be specified,—since to the 
Wesleyan Methodist they come with the sanctity of 
tradition. They are his Gregorian Chaunts,—his 
‘Old Hundredth’ Psalm. But we cannot allow 
newer puerilities of a kindred quality to pass with- 
out severe reprobation. ‘Tell me, babbling Echo, 
why 2‘ My Lodging is on the cold Ground,’ ‘ Lullaby,” 
and such airs, almost vulgarized by popular use, 
have small business side by side with the grand 
melodies of Handel and of Sebastian Bach. All 
chapel organists and leaders of choirs should steadily 
and on system resist the introduction of them and 
prevent their habitual incorporation into the body 
of service-music while there is yet time. This book 
obviously indicates a movement in the right direc- 
tion; but that has yet to be efficiently carried out. 
And we shall be glad, for the sake of every one 
concerned, to perceive that the ‘Companion to the 
Wesleyan Hymn-Book’ has been weeded, and the 
places of the weeds filled by healthier and nobler 
musical specimens, before it comes to a fourth 
edition. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cologne. 
Ir dramatic music can be said to live anywhere 
in Germany just now, it is not in the court towns, 
For there every Hof-séinger and Schauspieler, male 
and female, trembles for his life-appointment,—and 
haply begins to discover that he may have been 
lulled, by the ease and certainty of the earriage to 
the theatre, the garden-house, and the pleasant 





yearly tour of gast-rollen played to not unfriendly 
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audiences, into neglecting that perpetual study and 
progress which alone can entitle an artist to a cos- 
mopolitan, as distinguished from a provincial, success. 
As regards composition, Opera has for some years 
been virtually dead in Germany; since neither the 
secondhand Meyerbeerisms of Wagner nor the 
secondhand Auberisms of Flotow can for one mo- 
ment be accepted by the connoisseur.—and since 
Spohr and Marschner, the two living composers 
whose elder works keep the stage, can no longer 
please the public, they appear to have wisely retired 
from the arena. When I heard the latter's ‘ Der 
Templer und die Jiidin’ given the other evening at 
the Bremen theatre, I could not from my heart 
wonder why Germany will have no more of Marsch- 
ner. In truth, all that is defensible in the opera con- 
sists of a few couplets against which in any English 
drama we should rail as commonplace ballads, In the 
scenes of greater pretension and passion the voice is 
torn to pieces as remorselessly as if Verdi were the 
torturer, but far more unhandsomely. With respect 
to much of Halévy’s music I have been puzzled to 
conceive how any one can get it by heart; but the 
task must be child’s play compared with the learning 
of Marschner’s opera, which in all its ambitious por- 
tions makes good the saying of the contortions of the 
Sibyl without her inspirations “with a vengeance!” 
The orchestra at Bremen is fair: playing in good 
German style,—which, after all, is the style for 
orchestral playing. The singers were one and all 
intolerable,Herr Eicke, the Bois Guilbert, not 
excepted. We used to like him in London; but he 
has utterly deteriorated since he was there, and is 
now as coarse and stilted as a Londoner would not 
desire to hear or to see. 

We found signs of some theatrical prosperity at 
Hamburgh: traces of the “twinkling ieet” of 
Fanny Elssler and Lucille Grahn who has succeeded 
her,—also Herr Pischek “starring it.” A German 
singing baritone of the highest pretensions cannot for 
ever be repeating ‘ La ci darem’ and ‘ Liebe ist die 
zarte bliithe,—-he must have recourse to translated 
operas; and our fortune it was to hear the redoubtable 
Pischek in a version of ‘Il Barbiere.’ Need I say 
that we could hardly have heard him under a more 
oppressive disadvantage by comparison—with Tam- 
burini’s vocal brilliaacy and Ronconi’s matchless 
finesse and “the delicious southern syllables” fresh 
in our ears? The opera, generally, was very badly 
given: the Rosina (Mdlle. Babnigg) toiling heavily 
at her airs, which she overloaded with tasteless em- 
bellishments—the tenor (as was the tenor at Bremen) 
all but voiceless—the Dr. Bartolo and Basilio too 
much enamoured of their own laboriously dull and 
farcical operations in acting to care what became of 
the music—the orchestra weak, slovenly, and point- 
less—and every one of these defects too signal and 
salient to have been passed over even had we not 
heard the work in its fullest perfection in London this 
spring. But the Figaro made me feel that the best 
of German singers cannot do justice to Rossini if he 
has to grapple with German words. The stars have 
not gifted Herr Pischek with a vein of stage comedy. 
Sentimental and heroic he can be, but sprightly and 
mercurial not. Apart from his acting, however, his 
singing was more laborious than successful. Certain 
passages were well phrased and finished,—his voice is 
at its very best,—and his command over all its grada- 
tions has increased; but the German words will not 
flow in the Italian rhythms,—the ‘ Buona sera’ 
sounded coarse, the ‘ All’ idea’ very leaden, and the 
*Largo’ was apparently so insurmountable that the 
difficulty was even met by its being sung with the 
original text. Another liberty must needs be con- 
nived at, or the German singer would have lost his 
opportunity of being heard to any advantage. This 
was the introduction of a couple of lieder, by Hélzel 
and Reissiger, into the music lesson scene, — and 
afterwards the new Rhine Song! O! ye von 
Raumers, who have been so merciless upon the want 
of culture and reverence in England, had such a 
transaction taken place at our Italian Opera how 
¢almly-philosophical would have been your disdain 
—how sublimely long-winded your paragraphs! At 
Hamburgh the transaction passed off as a matter of 
course; and the lieder offered as much excuse as 
could be offered, being admirably sung. But as a 
whole, the opera was felt to be out of its place, and the 
singer out of his occupation. The performance was, at 





best a make-shift, merely excusable on the score of 
national poverty, and even then questionable from 
the amount of difficulty in execution whichit involved. 
With my good will this shall be my last hearing of 
one of Rossini’s operas sung—and said—in German. 
There was a talk of Benedict's ‘Crusaders’ to be 
given in its turn, At Lubeck ‘ Norma’ had been all 
the rage. At Hanover we found ‘ Die Huguenotten;’ 
but I had seen the work more than once in the 
large opera-house of Germany, and too well know 
their inadequacy to its due production, as com- 
pared with such theatres as those in the Rue Lepel- 
letier and Covent Garden, to desire to hear it there. 
In truth, ‘Les Huguenots’ demands not merely a 
very large corps of accomplished singers and excel- 
lent actors (such as I have never been lucky enough 
to meet in Germany), but also limitless resource as 
to scenic decoration, &c. &c. One ‘ Fidelio,’ there- 
fore, is worth twenty such pageant-tragedies to the 
opera-houses of Germany, if they are to continue to 
exist. 

Now, since nationality is for the moment cried, 
bawled and chorused, by every living thing in Ger- 
many, to an excess of forte which would be strangely 
absurd were not its workings sad, (not like Malvolio 
“ sad and civil” but prophetic of strange discords)— 
I would fain put a friendly question or two to some 
of the young musicians who are streaming up and 
down the towns—at a loss, methinks, for occupation. 
Would it be amiss if some of them were to try to 
serve their Fatherland,—not by blatant defiance of 
the Danes—not in anticipations of a Fleet in which 
Cocker’s counterpoint has small share,—but in end- 
ing a state of matters so unsatisfactory to every 
German artist? Can they not give their theatres 
and music-shops something better than Conradin 
Kreutzer’s weak lemonade and Flotow’s weaker 
barley-water? One would think this was not difficult : 
—their band and dance music is still melodious, indivi- 
dual, and inspiriting. Why is it, then, that so soon 
as they have action or passion to present they be- 
come there and then clumsy and vapid imitators? 
Why do Dessauer and Lindblad dream? Could not 
Herr Speyer or Herr Esser answer my question ?—or 
must one ask it for yet a score of years to come ? 
These last half score have gone by without a soli- 
tary success in German opera worth a penfull of 
ink:—and the theatres have sunk accordingly. 

A word or two on other matters. Herr Gade does 
not conduct the Leipsig concerts this winter; being 
replaced by Herr Rietz, if I mistake not, from Diis- 
seldorf. Joachim, the young violinist, is under en- 
gagements of some length at Leipsig; so that possibly 
that town may still continue to be the heart whence 
the vitality of music strikes forth to the distant parts 
of the land. Young genius like Joachim’s has just 
now a Value to musical Germany closely akin to that 
of the Sibyl’s last leaves, if travellers’ tales be true. 
You have read praises of a new prima donna— 
Madame Koster,—who has been singing in the North 
with some success. She turns out to be Mdlle. 
Schlegel, who was at the Leipsig Opera nine years 
ago, and then possessed a voice fresh, rich, and pro- 
mising; but I am assured that her rank as a vocalist 
is not very high._And these are all my gleanings 
from Germany. Heu quantum mutatus ! 





HaymarkeEt.—The performance of ‘The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter’ was deferred until Monday, to give 
time for the rehearsal of a new scene introduced by 
the author into the fourth act. To make room for it, 
the conversation of the frivolous marriage guests is 
now cancelled. The scene itself, which is written in 
a high vein of poetry, has been inserted for the sake 
of justifying beforehand M/ordaunt’s repudiation of 
the marriage contract with which the act concludes, 
by setting out the circumstances in detail and the 
state of mind that led to so violent a resolve. The 
language of the subsequent scene has been mitigated, 
too. Mordaunt no longer gives Aunt Lydia or Pierre- 
point the lie:—an alteration which, though it may 
deprive the democrat of his characteristic fierceness, 
removes a dangerous piece of effect, prevents a shock 
to the feelings, and brings the situation itself within 
the limits of probability and of courtesy. 

Mr. Creswick, to whom the part was intrusted, 
threw great energy into Mordaunt’s address,—and 
so pronounced the defiance to Convention as 
to command a tumult of applause. Notwith- 





—— 
standing the hardness of his style, Mr. Crema 
is a meritorious, painstaking and intelligent actor: 
understanding his business, and subordinating the 
whole evidently to the dominion of a judicious 
will. But unfortunately this process often kee 
down impulse, and taxes too much the atin 
tion both of actor and of audience. The aspiri 
politician and rising gentleman—in the latter “, 
bute but yet a student, therefore yet somewhat 

and plain-speaking—were admirably indicated, Nor 
did the more poetical sentiment of the ¢ 
escape. The scene in the garden with Aunt Lydi 
where the hero refers to the sun as outliving Somes 
honours and the soul of man as outliving the sun 
itself, was pronounced with a spiritual perception that 
spoke highly of the actor’s intelligence, 

The reader will perhaps recollect that Mabel wag 
the part in which Miss Addison made her début at 
Sadler's Wells. It is one to which she has evide 
given much study, and in which she deserves 
praise. There can be no doubt that her feeling is 
enthusiastic and poetic; and the prevalence of this 
feeling it was which commended her to the above. 
named suburban audience,—for whom the poetical 
play has been found to possess a remarkable attrac. 
tion. As with her Juliet, Miss Addison has attempted 
to improve on her original conception of Mabel,—but 
in a different way. In the former, as we remarked 
in our last number, she aimed at greater chastity of 
style: in this she has experimented on greater force, 
—and in the struggle against the law of her physique 
exhibits an occasional fierceness which exaggerates 
the passion of the moment It has been Miss Addi- 
son’s fate, whether fortunate or otherwise, to grow up 
as an artiste by stage practice, not by professional 
instruction—and to trust to impulse rather than to 
method. Inferior in artistic requisites to Miss Faucit, 
she nevertheless exhibits a degree of spontaneity 
which makes her style, however crude, emphatically 
her own. Whatever want of finish may attach to it 
generally, it isnot to be disputed, however, that Miss 
Addison possesses peculiar qualifications for such a 
part as Mabel. 

The entire performance was enthusiastically re- 
ceived; and the audience appreciated some of the 
more recondite beauties of the piece that are not 
ordinarily perceived. This says much in favour of 
the present cast of the play:—for there can be no 
doubt that the points to which we allude were brought 
out by the discrimination of the performers engaged. 


Mary.enone.—A new one-act piece by Mr. J. M. 
Morton, entitled ‘The Midnight Watch’ was pro- 
duced last week. It has a good situation or two— 
but no elevation of aim either in structure or dia- 
logue. The plot is laid in the days of Robespierre; 
and the republican troops show the application of 
free principles by each man in the rank discussing 
the orders with the adjutant before obeying them. 
This makes a ludicrous scene. The piece is indebted 
for its success to the performers. Mr. Johnstone 
enacted an old soldier, named Pierre Delaroche, 
who has long been separated from his daughter 
Pauline (Miss Fanny Vining) under the supposition 
that she had deserted him for a seducer, who is m 
reality her husband, Antoine Duval (Mr. Craven). 
To rescue the latter from imprisonment, Pauline has 
taken his place in a dungeon; and he to facilitate her 
escape has disguised himself as a soldier,—in which 
capacity he volunteers to fill the office of the Mid- 





night Watch, which of right belongs to the veteran 
Pierre. Meanwhile, father and daughter have met 
and explained; and Delaroche becomes anxious to 
withdraw the promise which he had made to resign 
the duty to Antoine. Insisting on its resumption, 
nothing remains but to render him incapable by 
administering an opiate to him in his potations; whi ; 
his comrade manages to do, though the cautious 01 
man persists in drinking nothing but water. le 
the latter sleeps, Antoine effects the release of i 
devoted wife; but the boat being pursued and attack 
in which she was escaping, the whole action of 
scene would have been frustrated had not an ordet 
to liberate all prisoners from the Convention arniv 
Such is the “lame and impotent conclusion” to 
piece of the merest handicraft—scarcely deserving 
critical mention. 





Oxymprc.—A week or two ago we found it our 
duty to write in terms of special praise of Mrs. Stir 
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a2 Juliana in ‘ oneymoon;’—we have now 
Ings ier o coeceet in Shakspeare’s more 
wieated Kate “the cursed.” As on the former 
occasion, Mrs. Stirling gives @ more refined version 
of the character than is usual to the stage; but she 
t with so much natural feeling and 


anies i . = 
penne. that it becomts as effective with Ws the 
ep 1” as with “the particular.” The different 


of the character are finely discriminated, and 
ama of progress is instituted which carries on the 
audience from scene to scene with increasing interest 
and expectation. Mrs. Stirling is a great acquisition 
to this theatre. She was but indifferently supported 
py Mr. F. Vining in Petruchio;—but to make 
amends for this shortcoming, the part of Grumio 
was sustained by Mr. Compton with first-rate 


humour. 





Muscat anp Dramatic Gosstr. — The home 
musical rumours of the hour are singularly few and 
unimportant. The two Sacred Harmonic Societies 
commence operations next week: the elder one, 
with a complete change of functionaries, — since 
we observe, in addition to the new appointments 
already gazetted, that the organ is now committed to 
Mr. Brownsmith. This is a step to be noted with 
satisfaction as tending to bring on the revival so 
often advocated by the Atheneum, Accomplished 
organists are nowhere more necessary than in 
England, where the performances of Handel's works 
are so frequent. There is every reason to believe 
that as it was used by him the organ effectively 
occupied the place of the group of wind instruments 
which (following Mozart’s example) every new con- 
ductor has, since Mozart's time, thrust into Handel’s 
scores. In Germany the use of the organ in the orches- 
tra has never been popular—indeed, it has hardly a 

there—hence the interpolations referred to. And 
those, if such there be, who make light of tradition 
may judge of the effect attainable and intended by 
examining the organ part which Mendelssohn sup- 
plied to the ‘Israel.’ This is merely what a master of 
his instrument in Handel’s time would have been 
expected to play, by way of filling-up and enhance- 
ment; but it leaves small space to the re-scorers for 
the exercise of their labours—labours worse than 
questionable, unless the artist have the consummate 
experience of a Mozart or a Meyerbeer. We may 
have again and again to repeat these considerations; 
more especially, since the appointment of Mr. 
Brownsmith is only one among other “awakenings.” 
—We perceive that Her Majesty has just presented 
an organ, built for The Pavilion by Mr. Lincoln, to 
the Town-hall at Brighton. The instrument has 
been put into perfect order, and is to form an attrac- 
tion at a charitable concert about to be given. The 
more of such benefactions and “features” that we 
have to enumerate the better will it be for the plea- 
sure and profit of the musical world: since a school 
of great organ-plavers could hardly be assembled or 
brought into ake without the establishment of a 
school of sound composition being largely encouraged. 

We have as yet seen no warning when (or whether 
at all) the British Musicians intend to commence 
their winter meetings, Some of the City choral 
societies seem ailing. It strikes us as unwise that 
the chamber-concerts of instrumental music, which 
demand the calmest attention and owe little of their 
support to “ persons of quality,” should be reserved 
for the time of year when entertainments are the 
most numerous and engagements the most clashing. 
Musicians, like managers, are too easily silenced by 
precedent and too timidly deficient in enterprise. 

Malle. de Roissi is announced as about to make 
her début at the Princess's Theatre in ‘ Norma.’ 

So much—or rather so little—for England. Were 
the Atheneum given to communications hierogly- 
Phical, anagrammatic, or fantastical, the foreign mu- 
sical news of the current week might be almost told 
by two letters_c and E major; these being the notes 
towhich the composer of ‘ Elijah’ set the words, 

There is nothing ! 

The letter from Germany printed to-day is but in 
accordance with every communication, private or 
public, which reaches England from the Continent. 

eriormance on a grand scale for the benefit of the 
Society of Artist-Musicians will be given to-morrow 
at Versailles, under the direction of M. Berlioz —A 
mass by M. Adolphe Adam was performed on Sun- 





day last in the chapel of that Palace.—At the Grand 
Opéra, M. Junca has been taking the part of the 
Cardinal de Brogny in ‘ La Juive.’——Madame Clari 
has not been successful as the screaming heroine of 
Verdi’s* Nabucco’ at the Thédtre Ventadour. A re- 
arrangement of Rossini’s ‘ Viaggio a Reims’ a piece 
d' occasion written for the Coronation of Charles X., 
which the composer wrought up into ‘Le Compte 
Ory’ for the Académie) has by this time been tried 
there.—This is all. 

Meanwhile, emigration naturally becomes a fa- 
vourite expedient. A good many instrumentalists 
and singers are just now taking flight for the New 
World,—where there is much to be done, for the 
future no less than for the present, by any one 
having patience, sagacity, and knowledge. Madame 
Laborde, that brilliant vocalist, whom we have for 
some time missed, is in America, with her better half. 
M. Maretzek, too, late chorus-master for Mr. Lumley 
and M. Jullien, has gone over to New York, in the 
double character of conductor and composer, and 
has been presiding at “a musical festival” in “the 
Broadway Tabernacle.” M. Strakosch appeared there 
as show-pianist. 

The same number of the New York Literary 
World whence we derive the above tidings announces 
the first appearance there of Mr. Macready. We 
had already seen an amusing account in other papers of 
an extemporized congress of rival managers who met 
him at Boston—each having hurried down from 
New York, with a view to engaging him, as soon as 
the steamer which carried him was telegraphed. 
This race of managers has furnished a farce to one 
of the minor theatres under the title of ‘Who's got 
Macready ?°\—“ He played,” says the Literary World, 
“with undiminished ability; and in his speech, in 
answer to an anonymous assailant in one of the 
newspapers, asked the audience ‘if he was super- 
annuated ? The response, of course, denoted 
that the anonymous doubter was in a decided 
minority of one.”—These confessions, confidences, 
and rejoinders from the stage in which our excel- 
lent tragedian is given to indulge seem somewhat 
out of taste—Foreign journals tell us that Mdlle. 
Rachel (who is bound by her compact as sociétaire 
to appear in no other French theatre if she takes 
leave of the Rue Richelieu) meditates exhibiting the 
heroines of French classical tragedy to the playgoers 
of America. Verily, ours are the days of the Propa- 
ganda as well as of Emigration ! 

The appearance on the London boards of a son 
of the late Mr. John Reeve which we some time 
since announced as forthcoming took place at the 
Lyceum on Wednesday. That the public is not 
forgetful of its ancient favourites Mr. Reeve had 
good reason to see in the reception which he re- 
ceived from those on whom the name of his father 
is “a word to conjure with.” The sense of the 
favour thus bestowed and of its cause was at once 
an encouragement anda restraint; as the actor's inten- 
tion to reproduce the well-known style of his father 
was both a recommendation and a disadvantage— 
subjecting the young actor to the trials of a contrast. 
Mr. Reeve’s début is a success; but the exact extent 
and nature of it will be appreciated only when these 
causes have ceased to operate so directly either for 
good or for evil, and when the independent manner 
of the actor shall come freely and naturally out. 

Miss Kelly has commenced a series of readings of 
Shakspeare’s plays at the Whittington Club in the 
Strand. The first of these took place on Monday 
last—its subject being ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
On Monday next she will read ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
—and on Monday the 13th of November ‘ Measure 
for Measure.’ 

It is a pleasure to stumble upon something new in 
this age of the commonplace and something striking 
in these days of matter-of-fact. This consideration 
does not leave usat liberty to withhold from our readers 
all taste of a literary performance which was to “come 
off ” last night at the Literary Institution in Leicester 
Square, though too late for us to give any account of 
the lecture itself. It is scarcely probable, however, 
that the lecturer can have said anything more curious 
than he has already issued in his bill,—a quotation 


the lecture-room, ‘‘that the greatest literary problem 


of the present day is the AuTHoRsHIP of th nu- 
merous Dramatic Compositions called SHAKESPERE. 
Philologists in their restless anxiety to discover him, have 
conjectured his Birth and Residence in a vulgar Tenement 
in Stratford-on-Avon, and that his Father was a Butcher. 
Some state him to have been a Glover, while others invest 
him with the trade of a Wool Carder! It is evident, there- 
fore, from these contradictory statements, that there is 
No authentic Document to establish his identity or existence. 
Of another important fact we must not lose sight, that as 
YET NO WRITTEN LINE OR WORD, with His Signature suB- 
ScRIBED, has ever been discovered so as to give evidence 
that WILLIAM SHAKSPERE had at any period ever existed in 
human form. We are in the same doubt regarding the 
existence of Ben Jonson, Chaucer, Spenser, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., as well as those of Virgil, 
am, Josephus, Plutarch, Pliny, and other Classical 
Authors.” 


“The resolving of these problems—by which it will 
be demonstrated that they are all Srrrrrvat Ipgas, 
to whom Temples were erected by our Pagan fore-~ 
fathers—will be undertaken by” a gentleman who 
signs himself Edward 8. Dickson, and qualifies him- 
self as a Barrister of Lincoln’sInn. “ Females and 
youths” are excluded from Mr. Dickson’s audience 
for a reason which also we give in the words of the 
bill, because to translate it into our own we must first 
understand it :—“ as the representations of the Drama 
were originally founded on the Sacred (or Secret) 
rights and ceremonies of mysticism or mythology, 
and for which reason they have ever been, and are to 
the present time, denounced by the clergy as immo- 
dest and profane,—so,” &c.! As we have stated 
who are forbidden, we may as well point out who are 
bidden, to hear the wisdom of this “ special original,” 
—to quote the language of Mr. Dickson’s own pro- 
fession.— 

“To the Antiquarian, to the Builder, to the Archeologian, 
to the Clergy, to Academists, and to Jurists, and particu- 
larly to the numerous bodies of Puritans, Quakers, Cal- 
vinists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Ana, i.e., Arnf Bap- 
tists—so called from their receiving the Sacrament of 
Baptism at a mature or elder age, called in French Aisf— 
this Evening’s S£anck cannot fail of imparting much no- 
velty, as well as useful information, and of being considered 
by them both instructive and interesting. 

* Veniet de plebe ToGATA 

Qui juris nodos et legum xnigmata os ¥ 
Uv. 
Let us again remind our readers that these oracles 
were to be delivered in Leicester Square. They might 
otherwise be apt to “lay the venue” over the water, 
somewhere between the Obelisk and Westminster 
Bridge. 

The French journals speak in the highest praise of 
Bouffé’s newly-created part in ‘Le Buveur d’Eau”— 
a temperance drama, in which “ strong waters” are the 
elixir mortis, and the delinquent almost becomes the 
murderer of his own child in a fit of frenzy. Since 
England has “many a time and oft” ministered 
ideas to French dramatic construction, we may ask, 
without being accused of a grasping nationality, 
whether the inspiration of this moral lesson, made by 
the actor’s power so terribly impressive, may not have 
come out of Mr. George Cruikshank’s ‘ Bottle’? 





MISCELLANEA 


Building on the Inclosure, Leicester Square.— 
Preparations have commenced within the inclosure, 
Leicester Square, to convert that hitherto useless 
spot of ground into an Exchange Bazaar, to be called 
the Royal Victoria Arcade Bazaar. There will be 
four distinct entrances—one at each angle of the 
square—the arcade being in the form of a cross, the 
statue of King George the First forming its centre, 
round which will be constructed a circular promenade, 
open to the air. Within each angle an ornamental 
fountain will be constructed, to be supplied with 
water from the Artesian wells that furnish those in 
Trafalgar Square. This ground was originally leased 
to Miss Linwood by the Crown, together with the 
opposite building, known as Saville Palace, with an 
express covenant that it was not to be built over. 
In consideration of the highly-ornamental character 
of the proposed construction, and the vast improve- 
ment it will be to the neighbourhood, the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are understood to 
have consented to the erection.— Daily News. 

Death of Thomas Gray, the Railway “ Pioneer.” — 
During the last week Thomas Gray, whose friends 
claim for him the titles of “author of the railway 





from which will probably at once excite their appe- 
tite and satisfy it. In any case, it is as much as 
could be good for their digestion. | 

“There can be no doubt,” says this New Light of | 





system” and the railway “pioneer,” died at Exeter, 
in the sixty-first year of his age. Though not an 
engineer, he was contemporary with the late George 
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Stephenson. His name was brought into note by 
the publication, in 1820, of a work entitled ‘ Obser- 
vations on a General Iron Railway ; or, Land Steam 
Conveyance to supersede the necessity of Horses in 
all Public Vehicles, showing its vast superiority in 
every respect over all the present pitiful Methods 
of Conveyance by Turnpike-Roads, Canals, and 
Coasting-traders.’ At the time Mr. Gray’s book was 
written, all that was known of railways was as they 
then existed in the rude tramways at Newcastle and 
its collieries, and considerably before the construction 
of those earliest of our railways, the Stockton and 
Darlington, and Liverpool and Manchester. The gist 
of Mr. Gray’s suggestion was to carry out a compre- 
hensive railway at one stride over the whole United 
Kingdom—in fact, to make a simultaneous system 
to all the principal towns, instead of making the 
work a labour of section and degree. The progress 
of the railway system, however, proved that this was 
impracticable in many, but more especially in mone- 
tary, points of view—and the suggestion, from its 
very comprehensiveness, perished. In 1825 Mr. 
Gray petitioned Parliament and Sir R. Peel, but 
received no encouragement. Latterly he was reduced 
to poverty, and sold glass on commission. Appeals 
were made to the railway world on his behalf, but 
they met with no response, and it is said that he died 
broken-hearted.—Morning Paper. 


“ Melancholy Accidents’’— An American paper 
says that an old bachelor who edits a paper some- 
where in the western country puts “ Melancholy 
Accidents” as a head for marriages in his paper. 

The Military and Naval Expenditure of England. 
—How few people ever realize in their own minds 
what is the meaning of a sum of money such as 
18,500,000/. a year, spent for the support of a warlike 
establishment. It was well observed by Mr. Henry 
Drummond that such sums convey no more idea 
ordinarily of what is meant than astronomers do 
when they speak of the distance of this planet from 
the sun. The best way of impressing it on people's 
minds is by comparing it with something that they 
come in contact with in ordinary life. A Manchester 
man will understand us when we say that the above 
sum would pay for all the buildings in this borough 
—that two years of such expenditure would devour 
a sum equal to the whole of the capital employed in 
the cotton trade. A farmer would comprehend what 
we meant if we spoke of a fund which, if employed 
in agriculture, would pay 10s. a week to more than 
700,000 labourers throughout the year—as much as 
is paid to all the peasantry in England and Wales 
—or as much as would drain every year upwards of 
4,000,000 acres of land. Now, if this huge outlay 
be necessary to preserve our shores from being in- 
vaded, our towns destroyed, and our fertile fields 
ravaged, then it cannot be called unproductive; on 
the contrary, it would enter into all production, since 
all capital and labour would depend upon the security 
afforded by our armaments for their safe employ- 
ment. But every soldier not necessary for defence, 
and every ship of war more than is required for our 
security, are a pure waste and destruction of capital, 
yielding no return whatever.— Manchester Times. 


Platina having been discovered in the Alps by M- 
Gueymard, a retired mining engineer, the Conseil- 
Général des Mines has authorized searches to be 
made in that part of the Alps which is on the frontier 
of the Department of the Istre. M.Gueymard sup- 
poses, from the nature of the soil, that deposits of 
platina will be found in several localities. The dis- 
covery of the metal is of importance.—Galignani. 





To Corresponpents.—L. B.—Mrs. H.—A. W.—J. P.— 
Typographicus—W. H. L.—J. A. W.—A. W C.—T. R.— 
J. N.—Audax et Previdens—received, 

F. E. is informed that the word “ received” under this 
head means veceived—and no more. This has been so often 
stated, that we state it again only because of the reason 
given by F. E. 

Aurora Borealis.—We have received from Mr. Lowe, of 
Highfield House Observatory, near Nottingham, and Mr, 
Miller, of Whitehaven, elaborate and apparently valuable 
accounts of a remarkable display of this phenomenon which 
was seen on the 18th inst. The descriptions are too good 
to be spoilt by abstracting (for the minuter features are the 
valuable parts)—and too long for us to print. We recom- 
mend the writers to communicate them in quarters more 
exclusively scientific than our journal. We may say once 
for all, that we are unable to make room for minute 
accounts of meteorological phenomena, except under very 
special circumstances. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Dr. Watson’s Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. 3rd Edition, revised, 34s. 


Weld’s History of the Royal Society. 


piled from Original Authentic Documents. 2 vols. 8vo. 303 


Com- 


Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 2 
vols, 8vo. 308. 


2s. 6d. 
Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. A New Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 303. 


Dr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive 


Sciences. New Edition, revised and ‘continued. 3 vols, 2U. 2s, 


Politics for the People. Complete. 


Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. 6th Edition, 


re-written and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. Svo. 20. 53 


Tomes’s Lectures on Dental Physiology and 


Surgery. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 12s, 


John Sterling’s Essays and Tales; with a 
Memoir by Archdeacon Hane, and Portrait. 2 vols, 213, 


Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy; with Preface by 
Prof. Macnrice, of King’s College. 5a. 


Archbishop Whately’s Logic. 


9th (Svo. 
Edition, lus. 6d. ( ) 


Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds. 4th Edi- 
tion, 1 vol. 5s. 

English Life, Social and Domestic, in the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 4s. 6: 

Princess Amalie’s Six Dramas; illustrative of 
German Life. With Lllustrations, lus, 6d. 


Miss Grant’s Ninfa: a Tale. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Readings from Shakspeare, in illustration of 
his Characters, 4s. 6d, 


Madame de Wahl on the Education of Girls 
at School. 3s. 

Zornlin’s Recreations in Physical Geography. 
3rd Edition, with Additions, 6s. ‘. 

Dr. Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Ussher. 
8vo, 128. 

Willmott’s Jeremy Taylor: a Biography. 
2nd Edition, 5s, 


Donaldson’s Translation of the Antigone of 
Sophocles; with the Greek Text, and Notes, 93 


Conington’s Translation of the Agamemnon 
of Zschylus; with the Greek Text, and Notes. 7s. td. 





Wright’s Translation of Plato’s Phedrus, 
Lysis, and Protagoras. 4s, 6d. 


Ritter’s Tacitus; Vols. I. and II., containing 
the Annals. 14s.—To be completed in Four Volumes. 


Humphry’s Commentary on the Acts of the 


Apostles. vo. 78. 


Donaldson’s complete Greek Grammar for 
Learners. 48. 6d. 


Aristophanis Comeediz Undecim. Textum 
usibus Scholarum accommodabat H. A. Hotprey, A.M. Coll. 88. 
Trin, Cant. Socius. Svo, lis. 


Shrewsbury Greek Verses, 2nd Edition. 8s. 





Prof. Jarrett’s New Hebrew Lexicon. 8vo. 21s. 


Morier’s What has Religion to do with Poli- 
tics? 28. 6d, 





Burnet’s History of the Reformation abridged. 
Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Prof. Corrie. 10s, 6d, 


Massingberd’s English Reformation. 2nd 


Edition, 6s, 


Bates’s College Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History. 2nd Edition, 6. 6d. 





Major’s Outline Scripture Maps: with Key. 3s. 


Edwards's Introduction to English Composi- 
tion. 5th Edition, 28 
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Liebig’s R i 
ebig’s Researches into the Motion 
of the JUICES in the ANIMAL BODY. By JUstTre 
LIEBILG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uniy STUS 
Giessen. "Edited by WILLIAM GREGORY, 3D_ pee 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh? “ere Se et 
This Work contains, in connexion with th . 
on. the effects of evaporation in plants, his a yay = 
origin of the Potato Disease ; also a very ingenious lan by 
German for the protection of the Potato plant from disease! ® 


_ a s ia J 
Liebig’s Chemistry in its Applica- 
TION to AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY F 
Edition revised. Svo. 108, 6d. cloth. . 
“ It is not too much to say, that the publicatio: 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry of Aistenioans ph 
of great importance in the history of Agriculiural TS ate 
dts acceptance as a standard is unavoidable ; for, following a 
in the straight path of inductive Philosophy, the conclusions whi i 
are drawn from its data are incontrovertible. We can truly ay 
that we have never risen from the perusal of a book withe 
more thorough conviction of the profound knowledge. yom vg 
sive reading, and practical research of its author, and of the in- 
vincible power and importance of its reasonings and conclu: 
sious, than we have gained from the present volume.” 


Silliman’s Journal, 


s o o - 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry; or 
CHEMISTRY in its APPLICATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY 
and PATHOLOGY. Third Edition, almost wholly re-written, 
svo. Part L (the first half of the work), 68. 6d. cloth, 

*x%* Part II. to appear shortly. 

“Under the heads of animal heat; of the nutrition of the 
carnivora and herbivora ; of the origin and use of the bile; of 
the relation between the change of matter and the consumption 
of oxygen; of the origin and_ use of the non-nitrogenized ele 
ments of food, and particularly of fat, and their relative value 
as sources of heat; of the effects of alcohol and fermented 
liquors ; of the effects. produced on the volume of the inspired 
air by the different articles of food ; and lastly, of the true funer 
tions of the intestinal canal, and the origin, nature, and com- 
position of the feces, with their relation to the food, and to 
the supply of oxygen: under all these heads, the reader will 
find such an amount of new and interesting matter as must 
satisfy him that we have entered on the true path of discovery, 
and that the industry of modern chemists has been most pro- 
titably employed curing the period which has elapsed since the 
first edition of this work appeared.” 

From the Editor's Advertisement, 


Turner’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Fighth Edition. Edited by Professors JUSTUS LLEBIG and 
GREGORY, 1 vol. 8vo. 11 108, 


Also, in Two Parts, 
Part I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, lis, 
II. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 153 


“The present is,in_ short, the most cousiate and the most 

luminous system of Chemistry in the English language; and 

we know no one in France or Germany that comes near it.” 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 1, 1847. 


° ° 

Gregory’s Outlines of Chemistry, 
for the Use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, MD, 
Prof. of Chemistry in the grime J of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. feap. Svo, 128, 
cloth. Part L. JNORGANIC CHEMISTRY), 58. cloth. Part 
IL. (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY), 7s. cloth. 

“This is beyond comparison the best introduction to Che 
mistry which has yet appeared. The directions for preparing 
substances are usually confined to the best method, so that bre- 
vity and selectness are combined. The size and price of this 
little work, as well as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every 
student of Chemistry.”—Lancet. 


° . ° . 
Will’s Giessen Outlines of Qualita- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 6. ; or with the Tables mounted on 
Linen, 7s. 
“ The present work contains an accurate description of the 
course I have followed in my laboratory, with great advantage, 
for twenty-five years.”— Baron Liebig. 


° 

Parnell’s Elements of Chemical 
ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE. at 
Edition, revised throughout, and enlarged by the addition o 
200 pages 8vo., 14s, cloth. 

The enlargement of the present edition is principally caused 
by the introduction of a much fuller account of the different 
re-agents, by an amplification of the part on qualitative ana- 
lysis, and by the introduction of several important P! 
for the analysis, or valuation of various articles of commerce, 
as alkalies, ores of manganese, copper, lead, and other m rn H 
bleaching powder, guano, and similar manures, saltpetre, Ce 
The work includes an account of the use of the mouth blow 
pipe in analysis, the detection of poisons in organic mixtures, 
the qualitative analysis of urine, and discrimination of urinary 
calcula, and the operations of organic analysis. 


Petzholdt’s Lectures to Farmers on 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. People’s Edition, 1 v0 
small Syo. 48, 6d. sewed ; 58 cloth. 

“ The author does not overload his subject with needless ) a 
tails, which is the vice of some such books, but he confines ¢ : 
reader to those points only which he ought » be —— 
ed with, and these he explains in a clear — Cecaiclt 





*4* Taylor, Walton § Maberly’s Catalogue will be sent by 
Post (free) to any one writing for it, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW 


HELEN 


** Of all defects with which frail man is curst, 
How oft a want of firmness proves the worst; 


Ah! 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE VICTIM OF THE JESUITS: 


OR, PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 


rather seek to build upon the wave, 


New BvRLINGTON-STREET, October 28, 1848. 
PUBLICATICNS, NOW READY. 
I. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘ 
CHARTERIS. 
A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
Than trust one hour to indecision’s slave."—The Rival Sisters. 
Ill. 
In post 8vo. 
vv 
MADELEINE: 
A NOVEL. 





From the French of Eve ScRIBE. 
By C. COCKS, Translator of Michelet’s ‘ Priests, Women, and Families.’ 


By Jutia Kavanacn. 


THE FPAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 


OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


To which is prefixed, 


A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 


From the original MSS. Letters, and Papers, in the possession of the Family. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of Three Hundred Caricatures by F. W. Farrmotz, F.S.A. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


A CENTURY OF CARICATURES : 


OR, ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the day. 


By Tuomas Wricut, Esq. F.S.A. 
NEW WORK ar IiANS CHRISTI AN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TWO BARONESSES. 


By Hans Curistiran ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore,’ ‘ The Poet's Bazaar,’ &c. 





VIL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FIELD SPORTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF 
AMERICA. 
By Frank Forester, 
(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq.) 
e Roman Traitor,’ ‘ Oliver Cromw ell, * * Marmaduke Wyvil.’ 
Vill. 
New Edition, revised with considerable Additions, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 
los, Gd. bound, 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By Henry H. Mernven. 


Author of ‘ The 


IX. 
In 3 thick vols. post 8vo. with Port raits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni, 


ITALY IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


AND ITS PAST CONDITION, 


By JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M. M.R.L.A., 


one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 





With an Illustration by Leech and a Portrait of Caprain Marryat, R.N. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER, price HALF-A-CROWN, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
D R. 


DODGE. 
A School Eclogue. 
With an ILLUSTRATION by LEECH. 
Il. A FAVOURITE DISH; or, Féte de Veau au Savon. By GEORGE HODDER. 
Ti. PARA, af SCENES and ADVENTURES on the BANKS of the AMAZON. By J. E. 
Chap. X. The First Morning at Jungceal—The Toucans—The Roseate Spoonbill—Bread 
F — 3 Brazil Nut-trees—C. Japture of a Jaguar—Howling Monkey—-A Guano—A Fandango. 


p. XI. Novel Mode of ** raising Cattle’7—The Kingfisher—Adventure with a Troop of 
Monker, 's—Marvellous Stories. 


IV. CROTCHET. By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
V. QUEEN’S BENCH SKETCHES. By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 
Vi CHARLES the FIFTH, EMPEROR of oF RMANY; his VISITS to ENGLAND—RE- 
EAT toa MONASTERY, and DEA 
VIL oh 'EusonaNT PARTY; 
WARD, Authoress of * Five Years in Kaffirland, 
VIIL MEMOIR of MISS EDGEWORTH. 
IX. RECOLLECTIONS of a CHEAP TOUR. By ALBERT SMITH. 
X. The WILD BEAST TAMER. By ABRAHAM ELDER. 
XL LITTLE GUNTER. From the DANISH. 
XI. The FAIRFAX MSS. 


XIIL MEMOIR of CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. C.B., Author of * Peter Simple, &. By CHAS. 
WHITEHEAD. With a Portrait. 


XIV. The CELLINI CUP. By SAMUEL JAMES ARNOLD 
XV. WAYSIDE PICTURES THROUGH FRANCE, BEL GIu M, and GERMANY. 
Chap. XI. Herman. fers and the Faces underthem. XII. Avranche. XIII. Mount St. 
ic 


or, OUR L ry G RECK in SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Mrs, | 





CHEAP NEW POPULAR WORKS, 


In neat Pocket Volumes, bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown each. 

1, The C OMIC ENGLIse GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards of 
BT) Tiustrations by Lee: 

WILD SPORTS of the WEST. By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 

3. BOZ’S MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the CLOWN. Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. New Edition. 

4. WASHINGTON IRVING’S ASTORIA; or, Adventures beyond the 
Hosts Mountains. 
GLEIG’S CHELSEA HOSPITAL, and its TRADITIONS. 

6 MRS. TROLLOPE’S TRAVELS in AMERICA 

7 BECKFORD'S TRAVELS in ITALY, SPAIN, ‘and PORTUGAL. 

& LOUIS BLANC’S ORGANIZATION of LABOUR; with the Refu- 
tation of it, by James Ward. ” 

9. The TEXT-BOOK of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
Magna Charta, the Bill = Rights, and the Petition of Rights. By Prof. Creasy. 

na neat Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, price 38. 6d. z 

10. HOWITT'S BOOK of the SEASONS. A new edition, revised. 

In 8vo. bound in cloth, price 5a. 

11. The WORLD of WONDERS. Comprising Narratives on—Precocious 
Children—Somnambulism—Fables of History—Miraculous Showers—Astrology—Pope Joan—Philo- 
sophers’ Stone—The (¢ Yhameleon—Apparitions — Dreams —Ventriloquists—Wandering Jew —Giants 
and Dwarfs—Lunar Infiuence—Monsters—Fortune-tellers— Wild Women—Magicians—Bees and Ants 
—Prepossessious and = &e. By Albany Poyntz. 

a neat Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, price 

12. PERCY sv. SOHN’ S NARRATIVE of the FRENCH REVOLU- 

TLON in FEBRUARY, 18:8. stint 


13. COMIC SKETCHES enn os W ASSAIL BOWL. By Albert Smith. 


» comprising 
8v0. stitched. 





Price HALF-A-CROWN EACH, Nos. L, I. and III. of 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


No. I. THE CLOCKMAKER. First Sertes.—No. I]. THE CLOCKMAKER. 


Seconp SERIEs. 


No. III. THE CLOCKMAKER. Turrp anp Las7 Series. 


To be followed by other Popular New Works. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 





Chemistry for Schools. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
‘With numerous Illustrations on wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


By Joun E. Bowman, 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


* The object of this work is to explain and render simple 
to the beginner the various processes employed in analysis ; 
and is intended for the use of those who have made but 
little progress in chemical science. The employment of 
complicated or expensive apparatus has been avoided.” 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; 


With numerous Illustrations - wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


By GrorGE Fow NEs, F.R.S. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, 
London. 


** An admirable exposition of the present state of che- 
mical science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a 
thorough practical knowledge of its details, as well as a 
profound acquaintance with its principles. The illustrations 
and the whole getting-up of the book merit our highest 
praise.”"—British and Foreign Medical Review. 





The Actonian Prize Essay of 100 Guineas, 


Awarded by the Committee of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 


CHEMISTRY ; 


AS EXEMPLIFYING TIE WISDOM AND BENE- 
FICENCE OF GOD. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth. (Just ready.) 


** The field which the author has gone over is one of the 
utmost interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of 
the subject, and made them to bear upon his principal 
argument. One great merit of the book is, that, although 
dealing with facts, which might have tempted him into 
hasty and striking generalizations, he has preferred treading 
cautiously along the path of inductive science.” 

Atheneum. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS— 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER, 


Tilustrated with Engravings on wood, post 8vo. cloth, 
Os. Gd. 


By Tuomas GRIFFITHs, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


“This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and 
amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants.. 
The laws and properties of those wonderful and my sterious 
agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, 
are appropriately discussed, and their influence on vegeta- 
tion noticed.”—British and Foreign Medical Review. 





CHEMISTRY, 
METEOROLOGY, 
AND THE FUNCTIONS OF DIGESTION, 


Considered with reference to Natural Theology; being 
the Bridgewater Treatise. 


Third Edition, with much new matter, 8vo. cloth, 15s, 
By Wit11aM Provt, M.D. F.R.S. 





INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, 


As practised in the Laboratory of Giessen, 
By C. Remiatvs FREsEnNIvs. 
Edited by Luorp Buttock, Member of the Chemical 
Society, &c. 
QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
“*T can fidentl d this work, from my own 
pemanet experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining 
nstruction in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, 


and the facility with which it may be comprehended.” 
Baron Liebdig. 








London: Joun Cuvrcui.t, Princes-street, Soho, 





Sit Walter Scott's Writings and Life. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewep, 3s. cLoTH, uniform with 
NovELs, 48 Vols., Lire, 10 Vols., and Portry, 12 Vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PROSE WORKS 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 


In 28 Vols., with 56 ENGRavines after TURNER, ALLAN, &c, 
To be continued fortnightly till Completed. 


In November, Two Vols. Post Octavo, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by 
J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 





In December, One Volume Crown Octavo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—++ £ FBC 3 
Completed Editions. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
TWELve Volumes, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


48 Vols., Edition 1829—33. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


25 Vols., Edition 1841—43. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


5 Vols., Peorie’s Epitio0n. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


12 Vols., and 6 Vols. feap, and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 


PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols, feap., and 3 V osetia Royal eo. 


HISTORY OF § SCOTLAND, 


2 Vols., ScHoot Epition. 


This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government yoann eaanaael 


HISTORY OF § SCOTLAND, 


3 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


10 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


5 Vols., uniform with the Anpotsrorp Epit10n of NovELs, 
With 92 Se" 66 of them afler TURNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUN G, 


From the Worgs of Sir WALTER Scort, 
3 Vols. 36 Illustrations. 











In course of Publication. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols., 96 Plates—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 





R, CapELL, Edinburgh; Hovtston & STONEMAN, 
ndon, 





COcr. 28 
Uniform with the Standard Library, Vol. ] II 


IL prieeaeea = 
TTHE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLO. 
PZEDIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, 
Forensic Knowledge ; forming’ a work of universal referen, onl 
fon cmt vat Yivil me yen Political Economy pot me 
smmerce. Laws, and Social Kelatio: 2 
Monthly Walueons a < — Te completed in Pout 
ES G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- t-garden. 
T HE: 





ice Gs., will be published on the Ist of . November. 
"BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XVL 
Dr. Chan Mo oon of 
ning— Moc +o 
Milnes’s Lino Kea oni, 
The Altai Soutaien 
Charles Lamb and his Friends, 
pope _ Life : a 7 a 
iss Martineau—Travel and 
The Endowment of Romanism ee 
The Beautiful and Ploturesane 
. Autob iography—Benvenuto Cellini. 
oN arene in 1848. 
riticisms on Books and Art. 
London: yee & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ s’ Hall-co jourt, 


‘HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
how 1eUABTERLY REVIEW, No. 98 and 83, for October, is 


ready. 
LT HE L ITERARY WORKS OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
2 INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 
3 REPLY TO M. THIERS ON THE CAUSES OF PUBLIC 
MISERY. 





Penprerer 


ne 


» Charchyard ; and 





4. IRON MANUFACTURE OF SOUTH WALEs, 
5. ENTOMOLOGY, 
6. THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 


IRISH CLEARANCES AND IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE 
LANDS. 


8. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 











AT) 
C) 





Ne So 








ge 





Jéréme Paturot a la Recherche de la Meilleure des Républi jues, 
~-Aligewesn e Geschichte des Grossen Bauernkrieges.— ‘Der Kau- 
kasus, un¢ wand der Kosaken. see? Campaner Thal. With 
Correspo ndence and Critical and Mis neous Notices, 
George Luxford, 1, W hitefriars- street. 
n the 31st will be published, 
THE 3 NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XIX., NOVEMBER, 1848 
Contents, 
. Juvenile Criminals. 
2. Historical Founds Ty of the Church of Rome, 
Milnes’s Life of Kea 
Authorship of oom ‘Elucidated. 
ir William Hamilton and - Reid. 
. Charles Lamb and his Frien 
Germany —its State a Peewee 
The Castlereagh Paper 
Edinburgh: W. P. ewe 
Dublin: J. M* Glashan ; 
On Tuesday ani price | 2a, 6d.—continued Quarterly, 
HE ARCH AOLOGICAL JOU RN AL, 
No, XIX., with 45 Illustrations. 


L condon : Hamilton, Adams & Co, 





tents: 
. On the Influence of Parabolic eaiaing upon the Buddhist 
Architecture of Western In 
IL. Some Notices of the Traditiens of Flaying inflicted in Punish- 
ment of Sacrilege : the Skin of the Offender being affixed to 
the Church Doors. 
III. Roman Remains Discovered in the British Hill Fortress 
called “ Cadbury Castle,” near Tiverton, Devon. 
Iv. Notice of a Mimic moans al Entertainment resembling the 
Modern Punch and Ju 
V. Ancient Ornaments and Aprtiance of Sacred Use. 
VI. Peveril’s Castle in the Pea 
Archeological Intelligence—Notices of New + eee 
London: John Henry Ps urker, 377 377, Stran 


_ 








This day i is ‘pub! lished, in post SVO, | price 78. ¢ 
PITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
4 EU a For the use of Schools and Young Persons, 
Second Editio 
William 1 Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
dnt O01 will be we 
Buackwo OD’S AGAZINE, 
J No. CCCXCVIL, for November. danas 
Contents : 

I.—A Glimpse at Germany and its Parliament. II.—Satiresand 
Caricatures of the Eightee: nth Century. ILL—A zuee from Paris. 
1V.—Life in the “Far West.” Part the Last. V.—The late 
George Frederick Ruxton. VI.—The Naval W > “3 as 2 French 
Revolution. VII.—Danube and the Euxine. e Me- 
moirs of Lord Castlereagh. IX.—A Call x What Pepin 
About? XI.—Conservative Union. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


FR ASER'S MAGAZINE for Novemser, Price 
6d., or by Post, 38.,. contains : 
h. 8. The Present Condition of the 

British Navy. 
Genent Cavaignac and his 


‘a 
0. The Fairfax Correspondence, 
1. The Universities. 

2. Current History. 
. Lines to H— 


London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
TI,HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for November, 


contains :— 
1. Anglo-French Mediation in Italy. 
2. John Keats—His Life and Poems. 
3. Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers. 
4. Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits. 
5. Public Title to Land in New Colonies. 
6. Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
7. National Education—The Crosby Hall Lectures, 
& Ireland under the Whigs, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co., Paternoster-row. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. Edited 
by FRANK FAIRLEGH. The November Part, price 1% 
contains Two superior sngrarings on Steel, and the following, 
among we, articles of general interest :— 
Q B, i. Bartlett. With an Illustration. 





1. Views = Edinburg 

2. Keats and his School. 

3. The Inundation of Pest. IT. 

4. The Aristocracy of England. | 

5. Thoughts in Rhyme. By a 
late John 8 Stirling, No. "| 


S 


ei 


qi No. V. 








UE 
SHAKSPEA Es: TERDIVIDU ALITY. By Sirs. Cowden 
LEWIS. ABUNDEL. mma s. I. and II. By the Editor. 
Wo CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE OF MARECHAL 
v™M 
REMARKABLE LITERAIY IMPOSTURES. 
REVIE —LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS.— 


DIA RY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, F. R.S.— BROWNINGS 
BELLS AND POMEGRANATES. 
London : Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, in 8vo. price 
j TTLORITIES, 
BSTIMONTES 3 iVition ATION of the 


HU 
Sof the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
THIRTY- a a te use of Students. By the Rev. 
Compile S BENTLEY PORSON KIDD, M.A., Vicar of Potter 


Hh, No London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish for ‘November 1, 1848,— 


RANCE AND ITs REVOLUTIONS: a 
F Pictorial History. By George Long, Esq. A. M. Part VIL, 
with a Portrait of Turgot, and = ings on Wood, price 1s. 


THE LAND WE TIVE IN: Part XVI, 


containing Erox, with a View of the College and 





et Steel, and Nine Westen 
THE NATIONAL "CYCLOP-EDIA. Part 
XXIL, 1s. 


*y* Volume V. also ready, price 53. cloth, 
Vv. 


r y + 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. Part ILI. Second Half, price 2s. 

‘And also Part LIL, —_ ice 48, 

*y* The Publisher has the pleasure to announce that he has 
made arrangements w ith MISS MARTINEAU for the completion 
of this undertaking ; which is now resumed, and will be continued 
Monthly, in Half Parts, at 2s, each,and in Parts, on alternate 
——. at 4s, each. The whole Work will be comprised in Eight 
P at 4s. Parts 1. and IL. will be kept constantly on sale, so 
that “the Subscribers to the Standard Edition of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England, now completed, may proceed regularly with the 
continuation. 


November, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
THORS. Part XII., price 1s. 6d., completing the Series in Four 
Volumes, price One Pound. 

PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Inpex, price 1s., 


and the Work complete in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 31. 3s, 


KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part XX., completing the Second Volume of Axrmat Economy, 

with an Index to iy whole, price 1s. 6d. The complete ee 
4 — will also be ready, price 11. 15s., handsomely bound 


“THE LAND WE LIVE IN, Vol. II., price 


19s, in elegant cloth. 
ust published, 
THE OFFICIAL CIRCULAR OF THE 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 


L 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. By Acuera 


DOMESTICA, M.E.S. 1 vol. crown Svo. with 36 Tllustrations 
Real and Ideal, in a new style of engraving. me bound 
in fancy cloth, 16s., coloured and bound in silk e 
“ To make insects objects of liking would seem ae ~or prepara- 
tory step towards making them subjects of learning.”—Preface, 
[In November, 


THE POETRY of SCIENC CE; or, Studies of 
the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By "ROBERT HUNT, 
Author of ‘ Researches on Light,’ &c, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 128. 

[On the 6th Nov, 


No. L, price Threepence. 





POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H. GOSSE. 1 vol royal 16mo. with 20 ee — 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. 1 vol. royal 1émo. with 16. hinge of 
Figures, 73. plain ; 10s, 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
AGNES CATLOW._ 1 vol. royal 16mo. with 20 Plates of Figures, 
78. plain ; 103, 6d. coloured. Now ready. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq. eg of the Nat. Hist. 

and Phil. Society of Belfast. Vols. Land I. BIRD 
[Vol L in December, 





SERIALS FOR NOVEMBER. 

MOLLUSCA of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
SAMARANG, ARTHUR ADAMS, P.L.S., and Lover. 
Reeve, F.LS., wit the Austeny of Spirula by Prof. Owes, F.R.S. 
No. 1. '9 coloured Plates, 10a, 6d. 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER. F. R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Third Series. No.47. 7 Plates, 38. 6d. col Baoat 

Contents :—Chirita Moonii—Passiflora amabilis—Aquilegia lep- 
—— Iambosa Malaccensis—Arnebia echivides — Burtonia 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. Dr. HARVEY'S 
HISTORY of (Phyeologia Britannica), Part XXXV. 6 coloured 
Plates, 28. 6d.; paper, 538. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; or, Figures and 
Reeve Rot of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By LOVELL 
S. Demy 4te Part LXVIII. 8 coloured Plates, 10s. 


CON CHOLOGIA ICONICA. Uncoloured 


Issue. Part VILL 6 Plates, £8. 6d. 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. Mrs. HUSSEY’S 
With dandsome Coloured Drawings. 


ILLUSTR. 

FALUSERATIONS OF. OF. 

Landon : Rasvs, Brenna, AND REEVE, 
King William: ‘street, Strand. 






ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION for 
a LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCE.—Established 
Royal Charter of King George the First, a.p. 1720,—Offices, 7, 
1 oyal Exchange, Cornhi —— 16, am street. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, neg giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncer‘ain o 
The Premiums for Female lives have been “maaterially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on ere terms. 
Prospectuses may be ae of the 
ondon Age 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal —_ 
Mr. Heury Dinsdal : 24, Bow- street, Cos vent garden. 
r. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 
TATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. 
Capital £500,000, Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Policies issued by this Society have a two-fold advantage—pro- 
vision for the family of the Assured, and an augmenting pecuniary 
available resource to himself (if — while living. The 
Assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, without 
neeem, or forfeiture of the Policy, two-thirds of the premiums 
paid, 
Division of Profits annva. 
Assurances for terms of years on the LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
lucreased facilities for travelling. 
Examples of Bonuses already declared, and Options. 

















| | Permanent! Sum the 
3 | Bonus in | ~ sabe 
_}g{Apnas!| Ealicy | addition | Bonus in| Reduetion | Assured 
& aE mium. | out in fosum Cash. | _Annual borrow 
<j) < . | Premium. on Policy. 
&. |£. 8. d |£ adj fad £ad 
i 1837 | 262 14 3) 121 15 - 20 0 0 
| 1838 | 23715 6} 108 16 77 6 
1839 | 21118 6] 95 16 ’ 1417 7 
60 }1000/74 3 4¢ 1840 | 163 8 4) 751510 1110 9 
| sal | 159 3 4) 71 5 8 1019 8 
1842 | 132-2 «6} 5817 6 81910 
\ 1843 | 8411 8 3710 0} 54 2 




















~ Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, &c. may be had at the e Office, 
or any of its branches in the country: or, on-application, will be 
forwarded post free. W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Peel 1 oe Buildings, London. 


Establishe 
INVESTED ¢ CAPITALS £1,230,000, 


Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743.000. 
Claims paid since the — of the Oftice, £1,678,000. 


Pre: 
The Right Honourabie EARL GREY. 


The Hon. Arthu Kinnaird, Chairman, 

The Rev. James Sherman, Veputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, ~ William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry wong — 1, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq, 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 
Physician—J ohn Maclean M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
ontague-square. 

The Rates of Premium are those ‘adopted by the principal 
Life Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
reals the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the Lay ag of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapels between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in the 
Profits of the. Society. 

The atlowing Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at t at the present time. 




















Date I panes 
merease on payable, to 

Policy.| of —. — original _| which future 
Policy. Insurance. Bonuses 

jwill be added. 

No. £ |£ad. £8 d. 
21 1806 500 =| 41510 2} 83°10 per cent. 91510 2 
521 | 1807 900 | 98212 1/0917 =, 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 [1160 5 6) 9668 ,, 2360 5 6 
1395 isl 1600 [1328 8 é| 802, 228 8 6 
3286 | 1820 2000 [190613 5) 9533, 306 13 5 
3392 | 1820 5000 (355817 8) 7117 ,, | 855817 8 
4356 | 1822 3000 «2541 3 6) 847 - 541 3 6 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 


ADIES’ GOLD CHAINS, London-made.— 
Drawi of the various new patterns are kept for the 
purpose of sending by post to any part of the country.—For facility 
of reference the weight is given by competion, with sovereigns ; 
the quality of the gold is warranted equal to that arrt is usualiy 
worked into articles of this description. —T. COX 
Co., Goldsmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Genes: church- 
street), London. 


LASS, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &c.— 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. (late Pellatt & Green,) inyite 
pone attention to their stock of the above oe goose - be hich they 
ave always a most extensive, varied, sortment. 
Quality, the best ; prices moderate.— ~Faloom Glass W orks, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman- 

















square. 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of a Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all : may be 
pone direct to their Establishments, where they have an catemaive 
tinciplod persons are invading their patent rights. "They have | | 
pl n! nvading their mn! e ve 
bupnnci no other parties wote Looe a ° 








Moorgate strect, }iondon. 





TrENe y r 
ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct sopeint- 
ment to the Queen, TL.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
Inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo= 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas, Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, $2, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock ‘Tower Area). 


JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entioety Erased, and will 

maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured 7 = OLEF & SON, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London.— W an hee 
inform Artists, Architects, and Engi neers, that t they ‘are now 
manufacturing 2 Pure Plumbago or Silack Lead Pencil entirely 
free from grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and insure 
perfect erasure ; it possesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, 
and will maintain a firm point. They have mae a so greata 
perfection in the manufacture of this times 
to make the same strength and colour when py —— to be 
suitable for any particular purpose, and have produced a pencil 
fully equal to those used in former years, when they were made of 
the finest Cumberland lead, which at the present time cannot be 
obtained pas my itt for the best pencils. The following are 
the degrees :— HHH. HHHH.,, F., FF., HB., EHB. 
B., BB., BBB. tte 

* This Pencil is tae recommended for writing -— 
counting-house use. 

To be had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
Poultry ; and all respectable Stationers, &c. 

E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Pusties aan 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


J UNN’S Stored Dip Candles, 6d. per lb. ; Wax 

AN Wick Moulds, 74d.; London Composite, od. ; Victoria Com- 

posite, lu4d.; Victoria Wax and Sperm, 1l4d.; Margarine Wax, 

ls 2d.; Best’ Sperm, 1s. 5d. ; Transparent WwW ax, 1s. 7d. , Genuine 

2d.; Palmer's C andies, 4d. per lb.; Best Mottled, 66e..and 

Yellow eet 46s., Sis., and Gea, per 112 ms Old poows, Windsor, 

1s. Sd., White ditto, Is. ‘éd., Palm, la 4d. per Ib. est Sperm, 78.5 

Solar Oil, 3s, 3d. per imp. gallon.” By TE ‘OM AS NUNN & SONS, 

(upwards of 36 years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn), 19, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 





















Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effect 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin; 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third 
of the usual time, and incapable of paki the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, “and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and 9 
bleaching, and (Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 1308, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s” 
some houses, 


WAN ITARY PRECAUTION.—The Public are 
reminded, that in 1832 BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY was 
successfully employed by thousands, both in prevention and cure 
of Cholera, and that it has been the Brandy employed in Guy’s, St. 
Thomas's, Westminster, and other Hospitals, both ——— 
and provincial. The subjoined are extracts fromsome testimonials 
then submitted to the public as a warranty for confidence :— 
“ Grenadier Guards Hospital. 
“The two samples of your Patent Beeniy I had an opportunity 
of laying before the Board of Officers. which sat at the Regimental 
Hospita llast Saturday, Every member of the Board approved of 
he Brandy, and have vorde red that it shall be used for the sick. 
(Signed) “J. Harrison, Surgeon: Major 
“ Messrs. J. T. Betts & Co. * Grenadier ¢ #uards.” 
“33, r Gower-street, 
“I do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it is fully as 
free from any thing injurious to health, and contains as pure 
spirit as the best v ties of foreign brandy. 
(Signed) *Epwarp Tu RNER, Professor of Chemistry in 
“ John T. Betts, Esq, e University of London,” 


cre. 
“Tam bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that ror 
sani | of spirit this cannot be surpassed: and that your Patent 
3randy is also quite free from those acids which, ‘page minute 
in quantity, always contaminates the foreign spirit. 


adopted by 














Signed) “ Joseru Hume, Toxicological Chemist 
“ToJ.T. Betts, Esq. “ to the Board of Excise.” 
* 58, Aldersgate-street. 


“ Your brandy is free from uncombined acid an astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the t brandies im- 
ported from France. 


(Signed) “Joun Tomas Coorrr, 
“ Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’ sand 
“To Mr. Betts. “St. Thomas's Hospitals.” 


It may be had in single bottles at 3a each, secured against the 
possibility of adulteration by Betts’s patent metallic — of 
every respectable retail spirit merchant in town and countr: 7.88 
also of wholesale spirit merchants, and at the distillery, 7, Sinith- 
field-bars, in quantities not less than two gallons, or one .e in 
bottles at 18s. per gallon, bottles included, or in bulk at 16s. per 
gallon. | Cash on a delivery. 


Notice a against t the spurious Imitations of Morison’s Pills— 
the Vegetable Universal Medicine. 
\ 7HEREAS, Messrs. Morison, of the British 
College of Health, New Road, London, have ascertained 
that unprincipled persons are going about the country offering. for 
sale in chemists’ shops, Pills which they style“ Vegetable Pilis,” or 
“ Vegetable Universal Medicine.” and whic! they. are the 
same as MORLSON’S :—Know therefore all men 
that none are genuine unless the words “ MONISONS CG UNIVER: 
SAL MEDICINES” be = ved in the Government Stamp, in 
white letters on a red gro to counterfeit which is felony.—The 
British <osene of Health. —_ Society of Hygeists have no con- 
nexion whatever with any Pill or Medicine exee; r. Morison’s.— 
Dated at the British t College of Health, New London, this 
10th day of Uctober, 
~CORBUTIC HUMOURS cured by HOLLO- 
WAY’S OLNTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a letter from 
Mr. Geo e F. Williams, of Blackrock, near Cork, dated June 14 
1848:—"To Professor Holloway. Sir,—I beg to state for your 
satisfaction, and for the information of the afflicted, the wonderful 
effects your Ointment and Pills have had upon me, have suf- 
fered severely from scorbutic humours, and for ~) last peren 
years my eyes have been dreadfully sore. Duri od I 
tried almost every remedy, without obtaini ~ iy re! ra »idt 
ae ,' was yey: upon to use your invaluable medicines, whi 
lam Galighted to A that I am aim. perfectly coned 4 
then '—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holleway’s cata 
blishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


By 


AGINCOURT’S HISTORY OF ART. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, 


By ITS 


MONUMENTS. 


From its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration 
in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 
SEROUX D°AGINCOURT. 

By OWEN JONES. 

With Three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-five Sub- 
jects, on Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. II. SCULPTURE. 
Vol. III. PAINTING. 


3 vols. folio, 51. 5s. sewed. 


This fine work of Agincourt was the first in which the 
idea of exhibiting the Progress of Art by a series of its 
noblest monuments was perfectly carried out. Tere we 
see, not only in theory but in practice, the passage of Art 
through its various phases. In Architecture, we pass from 
the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more com- 
plicated grandeur of the Roman—from the later Roman to 
the Lombardic and Norman—from the gradual introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch to the formation of a perfect style 
founded on that feature,—a style which, in its turn, we see 
gradually disappear under the innovations of the ‘‘ revival”; | 





in short, bya series of accurate Engravings from celebrated | 7 


Monuments, we trace the transitions of Art from the classic 
period to our own times. 


Sculpture, Painting, the Art of Illumination, and the 
Art of Engraving on Wood, on Gems, and on Medals, are 


similarly represented. 


It is a work that has long been sought and prized by all 
who could afford the high price at which alone it was to be 
procured, but vy which it has been confined to the libraries 
of the wealthy. To place this English edition within the 
reach of all, and to secure to the Artists of England its in- 
valuable assistance in their labours, it has been published 
at an unprecedently low price, the proprietor feeling con- 
fident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It 
is anticipated that no Architect, Painter, or Sculptor—or, 
in fact, any one connected with the Fine Arts—will wil- 
jingly be without such a work, when so small a sum can 
purchase it. 


From the ATHENZZUM. 

“ The importance of this work, as the most complete history of 
‘the decline and restoration of the arts from the fourth to the 
sixteenth century, is sufficiently established by the fact of its 
having passed through several editions, both in Italy and Ger- 
many ; and its reappearance amongst ourselves in this its English 
and in every way more commodious garb will be welcomed by the 
artist and archeologist. It will greatly conduce to place the un- 
initiated of our countrymen on a par with our Continental neigh- 
bours on the subject which it so abundantly illustrates.” 


From the Art-Union. 

* One of those great and laborious works of which the term of 
human life is so limited, as to admit of the production of a very 
few. The idea is felicitous, inasmuch as there is now little of 
moment that remains untold of Old Art; and the most meagre 
outline of a picture or composition of any kind, is incomparably 
more valuable than folios of speculative verbiage. We turn over 
the leaves of this valuable work, and trace the gradual develope- 
ment of Art to its glory and perfection in the sixteenth century, 
and all that can be said, and all that has been printed, is at once 
impressed upon the mind in forms less fugitive than the question- 


OWEN 


PusiisHeD By Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN 





able ideal we derive from the most accurately-written descrip- 
tion.” 








THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Now ready, Parts I. to IX. imperial folio, price 21s. each, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 


Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Iumination, 
from the 1Vth to the XVilth Century. Llustrated by a 
Series of Magniticent Specimens, each consisting of an 
entire Page (in F. ‘ac-simile) of the exact Size of the Original, 
from the most Celebrated and Splendid Manuscripts in the 
rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great 
Britain and France. With additional Fragmentary Por- 
tions in further Illustration of the Art of Ditferent Periods. 
Selected and Described by 


HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and C olours, by 


OWEN JONES. 
*,* Parts I. to IX. now ready. To be completed in Twelve 
Parts, price One Guinea each. 
The original subscribers to the quarto edition can have 
their copies completed by application to the Publishers. 


Parts I. to IX. contain Pages from 
1. A large and beautiful MS. exeeuted for Edward 1V., con- 
taining Portraits of Himse nd his brothers Gloucester and 
Clarence. 2% A rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made 
for one of the F arnesi. 3. A rem re able Frontispiece, of great 
beauty, from a Venetian Diy Jom a. A beautiful MS. presented 
by John Duke of Burg seek dy to his U me le the Duke of Berri: one 
of the finest monuments of Decorative Art of t the XIVth © entury. 
5. Two pages from the beautiful 4 rayer Book of Henry VIL, pre 
served in the British Museum ‘wo entire Pages from a mag- 
nificent Psalter of the XI1I[th C iain ivy, Most elaborately enriched 
with Desixzns of quaint aud singular character. A superb Illu- 
minate: d Ms. Roman Iiistory in the Library of the Arsenal of 
As on lendidiy emblazoned M&S. copy of Terence’s Come- 
preserves in the Library of the Arsenal of Paris. 9. Th 
.* Hours” of the Duke of Anjou, in the Bibliotheque du Roi, 
X1Vth ¢ ventury, probably about the 
of “ Hours” of 
s a 
Ms, 12. Tw 



















a) 






‘Anne of Brittany. in the Libliothéque du Koi, I 
witha repel Fruit and Flowers, from the § 
fine specimens from the Calendar of a very rich Missal of the 
XViIth © or seat in the Library of the Arsenal, Paris. 13. AMS 

of the VIIth Century, known as the * Durham Book,” preserved 
in the Cottonian Library in the British Museum, 14. A Fragment 
of a Missal, executed probably om ween 1510 and 1530, now in the 
Y sion of Mr. Owen Jone 5. A capital Db and a small Minia- 
ture of the Sa of Isaac, sos a Ms. Missal of the * Hours” 
of St. Louis, preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 16. A 
Magnificent Lectionarium (the Salisbury Book) in_the British 
Museum, 17. THE PRAYER BOOK OF LOUIS XIV., in the 
Bibliothe we “du Koi, Paris. 18. LYDGATE’S LIFE OF ST. 
EDMUND, in the Harleian Collection, British Museum, 19, A 
Bible of the XI1th Century, in the British Museum, which for- 
merly belonged to the Monks of St. Mary and St. Nicholas of Arn- 















stein. 20, A beautiful MS. in C ame ro cris, containing Dialogues of 
‘rancis I. and Julius Cesar. 21, The Hours” of Anne of France, 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris), 22. A splendid Psalter in the 





1 
session of Mr. Owen Jones. 23. Queen Mary's Prayer Book, 
(British Museum). 24. Another Ms., of similar character, 25. The 
Noctes Attice of Aulus Gellius, a very fine Italian MS. “of the 
XVth Century, (British Museum).—26, 27. 28, 29. Elaborate Spe- 
cimens from a magnificent copy of the Gospels, written in golden 
letters, (British Museum). 





*,* Each Plate is accompanied by descriptive Letter- 
press, comprising some account of the MS. from which it is 
taken; in many instances illustrated with initial Letters 
and other ornaments, in further exemplification of the 
Work under notice. 

Part XII. will contain the History of the Art of Mlu- 
mination ; and a Table for placing the various examples in 
chronological order. 


JONES, ARcuritrect. 


, GREEN, aynp LONGMANS. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED GIFT. 
BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 


THE PREACHER. 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 





Being the Twelve Chapters of ECCLESI ASTES, elegan 
Illuminated in the Missal style by OWEN JONES, = 
magnificent carved binding. Imperial vo. 42s. 


[On November 15. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Being the Eight Chapters of the SONG of SOLOMON. 
Richly Wluminated in the Missal style by OWEN JONES. 
In an elegant binding of relievo leather. Imperial 16mo. 21s, 

[On November 15, 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 
THOUGHTS. 


A Series of Sonnets, by MARY ANNE BACON; with 
Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours. 


By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial Svo. 31s. 67. elegantly bound. 


“ Bind up thy Thoughts, as thou wouldst bind thy Flowers : 
Weed them ; and they shall brighten thy lone hours.” 


atatalatatataatetal 


“ A volume on which all the skill of the poet, the painter, the 
illuminator, the stationer, and the bookbinder has been lavished 
to produce an ensemble of taste, elegance, and fancy that the proud- 
est lady might covet.”—Picron1aL Times. 


“A volume for the lady's boudoir, or the drawing-room table 
Fourteen of our common flowers are sweetly pourtrayed, and ac: 
companied by slight descriptive verses by M. A. Bacon. The designs 
are by Owen Jones, and de honour even to his pencil. The colour" 
ing of every example is admirable; and, take the rose as a test, we 
should almost say breathing the texture, perfume, and nature of 
the queen of the garden. We are further told what these lovely 
things signify ; as, for instance, the snow-drop, Hope; the prim- 
rose, Innocence; the hawthorn, Joy; the holly, Friendship; the 
honeysuckle, Constancy; and the Rose itself, Love. The binding 
is remarkably fine, and worthy of the floral gems within. Had 
the goddess Flora an altar in these degenerate times, this were the 
very gift or sacrifice to be laid upon her shrine.” 

Literary Gazette. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN ILLUMINATED 
PRINTING. 


GRAY’S ELEGY written in a 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Iluminated, in the Missal 
style, by OWEN JONES. Imperial 8vo. 3ls. 6d. elegantly 
bound. 


“ All that monkish illuminator could have produced, with 
colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, and taste, for 
his day, the most refined, is rivalled, if not excelled, in this re- 





splendent volume.”— Morning Cunonic.e. 





Now complete, in Two Volumes, folio grand eagle, half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 367. 10s.; folio Columbia, half- 
bound in morocco, gilt top, 24/. 


THE PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


ALHAMBRA, 


By OWEN JONES, Arcutrtect. 
101 Plates, of which 67 are printed in colours, and the remainder elaborate Engravings in outline. 


From Drawings taken on the spot in the year 1834 by the late Jutzs Goury, and in 1834 and 1837 by OWEN JONES; 
with a complete Translation of the Arabic ‘Inscriptions, and an Historical Notice of the Kings of Granada, from the 
Conquest of that City by the Arabs to the Expulsion of the Moors, by PasguaL De GaYAnGos. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





Printed by James HotmeEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at 
by JonN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold byallB 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; —for LRELaND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 28, 1848, 


t his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chencery-lane, in the parish of St. 
and 


pa Andrew, in in the said county; y3and published 
'—Agents: forScoTLaND, Messrs. 
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